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Police Officer Clarence Dyer has 
returned from Arizone and is again 
‘o nduty. He went to Arizona re- 
cently for the purpose of bringirg 
his son and daughter here. 


A baby shower was given for Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boggini, formerly Miss 
Kirby, at the home of Mrs. Whip- 
ple on Middle avenue, Wednesday. 

Mrs. Boggini was formerly prin- 
cipal of the Fremont school. 
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WASHING WANTED 


The larger the hole the more doughnut 
you get -- for we are giving absolutely 
FREE with each doughnut a crispy hole. 
The kids enjoy them too. 


Other Specials are Huckleberry Pie at 25c 
CHERRY PIE 25c 


Large BREAD All Kinds 2 tor 15c 
DUTCH OVEN BAKERY 


HIGHWAY, MENLO PARK 


——_—_———_0-——_—_————- 
MUSIC 


Robert E. Anderson, pianist and 
teacher, affliated with the National 
Academy of Music, New York. 
From rudiments, to heights of per- 
fection. Semi Annual Recitals, also 
boys club organizing. Write or call 
163 Iris Street, Redwood City. 


We will call for and deliver your 
laundry—either wet wash or iron- 
ed as desired. Prices reasonable. 
Washing done with electric ma- 
chine. Phone 6967, P. O. Box 922, 
Menlo Park, Cal. S-1 


MENLO PARK, SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, FRIDAY, AUGUST 21, 1931. 
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Greatest Horse Racing Program Ever 
Thrilling - Educational - Spectacular 
Attractions Every Day and Night 

saz) 


2O83PECIAL FEATURE*°* 


: 


CEO 


Sunday Afternoon, Sept. 6th 


OTTER 


“SPERRY SMILES” 


With LEE S. ROBERTS, his music 


and radio artists IN PERSON. 


PeterarareraceresececerececeLesaieielese cues aca eoe, 


Plezeree.e.0.0;0:0i076:6283) 


Mr. A. A Claims the Shortest Name 


HO has the shortest name in the United States? 


arose on the death of a man 


of Chicago is holding his own against all cluimants. 


see how he can be beaten. Mr. 


CHICAGO 
Themes. 


this question 
named Re. and np to date Mr. A. A 
It is hard to 
A, whose first name is Aaron, is 


seen here with a message of congratulation from Mr. J. Ur of Tor- 


STORY —. 


FLATHORNS THE MOOSE 
IS SMART 


P®TER RABBIT was so excited 
that he couldn’t sit still as he 
listened to the story told by Honker 
the Goose of how Flathorns the 
Moose had got even with the hunt- 
er and had kept him in a tree all 
night. When Honker paused as if 
that were the end of the story, 


“Did thw Hunter Get Away?” He 
Asked Breathlessly. 


Peter’s curiosity prompted him to 
ask a question right away. 

“Did the hunter get away?’ he 
asked breathlessly. 

“IT guess that hunter would be 
there yet if it hadn’t been for other 
hunters,” said he. “Every little 
while at night he would shout at 


the top of his lungs, I guess it ! 


made old Flathorns grin to hear 
him. Every time he shouted Flat- 
horns would come out of hiding and 
snort and butt the tree. Just after 
daybreak I heard an answering 
shout away off in the distance, and 


I knew then that some one was! - 


coming. [I wondered if Flathorns 
heard or if he was so filled with 
rage that he had forgotten to wateh 
out, or if he thought because he 
had frightened this hunter to death 
he could do the same to any other 
hunter. The one in the tree began 
to shout a great many things, I 
guess he was warning whoever was 
coming to look out for Flathorns. 
“Flathorns rushed — out and 
stamped and snorted just as he had 
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Setting New Record 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


usually is, While he was doing 
hunter he was watching even if he 
didn’t seem to be. 
another hunter with a terrible gun 
creeping up very slowly and care- 
fully so as not to make a sound 
and got where he could shoot Flat- 
horns. I had just opened by mouth 
to warn Flathorns when I saw him 
Stop stamping and stand perfectly 
still looking and listening, J knew 
then that he knew that danger was 
hear, so I held my tongue, I want- 
ed to see if he would try to chase 
this hunter up a tree, but he was 
too smart for that. He knew that 
this hunter would be ready with his 
fire stick, so he just melted away. 
Yes, sir, that is what he did, just 
melted away. One minute he was 
there in plain sight, and the next 
he was nowhere to be seen. He 


been doing, but he was smart. He 
everything he could to scare that | 


3v and by I saw | 


THE RIGHT KIND 
OF GIRL 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


HE right kind of girl doesn’t 
smoke just because 
She thinks she leoks “smart” with 
a “smoke” in her jaws, 
The right kind of girl doesn’t dress 
like a jade 
Because “that’s the way that the 
dresses are made,” 
The right kind of girl has a mind 
of her own; 
If a thing isn’t nice, then she leaves 
it alone, 
The world where she lives is in 
sort of a whirl, 
But it can’t change the ways of 
the right kind of girl. 


DOOOOOOOOOD 
DOOODOOOOOOD 


The wrong kind of girl has a won- 
derful time. 

She talks about sex and she reads 
about crime.# 

The wrong kind of girl gives the 
fellows a thrill, 

And enjoys it herself, or she thinks 
that she will, 

The wrong kind of girl makes the 
universe stare 

Witb the things she will do and the 
clothes she will wear. 

She might wed a banker, she might 
wed an earl, 

For the sign says “For Sale” on 
the wrong kind of girl. 


The right kind of girl hasn’t any 
such beaux; 

They’re workers and deers, the fel- 
lows she knows, 

The right kind of girl has some 
fellows who call, 

But it’s they that she likes, not their 
money at all. 

The right kind of girl sees some 
fellow depart 

With the wrong kind of girl, and 
it troubles her heart. 

But a man wants a wife who's as 
pure as a pearl; 

When he weds one at last it’s the 
right kind of girl. 

©, 1931. Louglas Malloch.)—WNU Service 


had stolen off through the woods 
so quietly that he didn’t make a 
sound. TI didn’: know how such a 


Saving a Famous Elm of Washington 


slip away, for after the first shout 
the hunter made no sound. 


“He seemed to know just how long 
he could safely stay and just when 
it was time to go. He’s smart, Flat- 
horns is.” 

“He has to be in order to live,” 
growled Buster Bear in his deep 
grumbly-rumbly voice. “I wish he 
had chased that other hunter and ! 
taught him a lesson, too. If a few! 


| big fellow as he is can do it, but he 
ean. There wasn’t a rustle of a 
leaf to tell where he had gone, 
“When the other hunter came up 
there wasn’t a sign of Flathorns ex- 
cepting the smashed fire-stick and 
the torn-up ground and the bark 
rubbed off the tree by his horns. | 
The hunter in the tree scrambled | 
down, and after a little the two of | 
them went off, but the one who had | 
been in the tree kept turning his 
head every other minute, and he 
looked scared to death. I guess 
he won’t hurt Flathorns again in 
a hurry. I don’t know how Flat- 
horns knew when it was time to! 
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more hunters were hunted, I guess 
these men would learn how it feels | 
and then we people of the Great 
Woods and the Green Forest might 
have a fair chance.” 

Peter drew a long breath. “That | 
was % splendid story,” said he, “I; 
would like to see old Flathorns. | 
Tell us some more about the Great 
Woods.” ! 

“Not tonight,” replied Honker, “I 
came here to rest, for I’ve had a 
long journey, and I’m very tired.” 
With this Honker settled himself to 
sleep in the middle of the pond of 
Paddy the Beaver. 

(© by J. G. Lloyd.) —WNU Service. 
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ILLIAM GREENWOOLD, a resi 

dent of Olympia, Wash., of ad- 
vanced years, says his home city 
and Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles are so wicked and corrupt 
that God has decided to wipe them 
off the face of the earth. This. 
William believes, will be accom 
plished through a second flood that 


VACATION DISHES 


OR a picnic or afternoon garden 
party, try these little cakes: 
Cup Cakes. 

Sift two cupfuls of flour, four 
teaspvonfuls of baking powder, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt. Add one cup- 
ful of chopped nut meats, one pack- 


age of dates, sliced; mix fhese well | 
with the flour mixture. Cream one. | 
ee | fourth of a cupful of butter, add} 
/ one cupful of sugar gradually, then 


, two beaten eggs. 


Add the dry in- 


Miss N. Halstead setting a oew 
world’s record for women in the 
440-yard run at the Women’s A. A. 
championships at Stamford Bridge, 
England, vf 58 4-5 seconds. The for- 
mer record was held by Miss M. EB. 
King—fAd 1-4 seconds. 


| gredients alternately with one cup- 
, ful of crushed pineapple. Bake in 
small cups, cover with icing and 
sprinkle with coconut in any de. 
sired color. This recipe makes four 
dozen cakes. 


Collegiate Sandwiches. 

Spread one slice of bread lightly 
buttered with peanut butter. Cover 
with a layer of dates. Spread a 
second slice of buttered bread with 
currant or cranberry jelly But the 
slices together in pairs. One-half 
package of dates, one-half cupful of 
peanut butter, will be sufficient for 
a dozen sandwiches the size of that 
college boys and girls like. 


ice Cream Cake Pudding. 
Beat the yolks of three eggs un- 
til light, add three-fourths of a cup- 
ful of sugar gradually. 


Mix well, 


Gnuger | 
ww 


“There is no reason to believe a 
chap is airminded,” says Knowing 
Nora, “merely because he is windy.” 
(©. 1931 Bell Syndicate.) —WNU Service. 


add two tablespoonfuls of juice and 
grated rind of orange. Fold in one- 
fourth of a cupful of éracker 
crumbs, one-half of a package of 
dates, one-half cupful of chopped 
nuts, one teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. Mix well, fold in the sriffiy 
beaten whites of the eggs and 
spread evenly in a_ shallow pan 
lined with waxed paper. Bake in 
a slow oven forty-five minutes, Cool. 
cut in cubes, serve in stemmed 
glasses with ice cream. 
(@. 1931. Western Newspaper Union.) 


He’s All Ready With an- Ark for Second Flood 


OOo Oeewe: 


on! 


will iwundate the whule Pucific 
coast of the United States. But 
William has imitated Noah and has 
built for himself and perhaps a few 
chosen friends an elaborate ark in 
which he hopes to ride the waters 
when that flood comes. The vessel, 
here shown with the builder, is 65 
feet tong and 15 feet wide. 


Your Home and You 


Or [RD— 
By Betsy Callister 


CANDY AND WEIGHT 


ANDY is one of the tirst things | 
stricken from the diet list of 
individuals trying to lose weight, } 
and yet some women find candy | 
helpful in reducing. They eat a 
piece of candy five or ten minutes | 
before meal time, for the very 
reason that mothers warn their 
children not to eat candy within an 
hour of luncheon or dinner. It 
takes off the keen edge of their ap- 
petite and in that way helps them 
to get along on very light rations. 
Some women find the omission of | 
luncheon the most convenient plan 
in reducing weight, and are perfect- 
ly content to go without food from 


breakfast time until late dinner if : = 


they can eat two or three pieces of 
candy during the course of the 
day to stave off the discomfort of 
loo great hunger. 

Under ordinary circumstarces the 
Ocst time to eat candy is within 
one or two hours after mealtime, 
Some sort of candy may be served 
after the sweet course at dinner and 
dishes of assorted candies are often 
offered when coffee is served in the 
drawing room after dinner. 

It is customary to place small 


O NE of the fine old elms at Lafayette square, Washington, across 
the street from the White House, is in danger of death, and tree 
surgeons are exerting all their skill to. save it, 
above filling the cavity with concrete and putting in steel bars after 
the decayed wood has been carefully removed. 


They are shown 


SUPERSTITIOU 
@ « a SUE e e e 


SHE HAS HEARD THAT— 


Among the mountaineers if a gal’s 
lover gets thirsty she never, no, 
never, allow him to take a gourd 
of water from her hand, for if she 
does, he is liable to become a rip- 
sporting water-bug. 


(©. 1931. McClure Newspaper Syndicate.) 
(WNU Service.) 


dishes of candy and nuts on the 
ecard tables during the evening at 
ecards, but this is by no means 
necessary, and the hostess who 
wishes her guests to do justice to 
the refreshments or late supper fol- 
lowing is wise to omit it. 


(©, 1931. McClure Newspaper Syndicate.) 
(WNU Service.) 


California’s Climate 

There are four main factors in- 
fluencing the climate peculiar to 
California, According to Doctor 
McAdie. they are as follows: The 
movements of the great continental 
and oceanic pressure areas, the so- 
called permanent highs and lows; 
the prevailing drift of the atmos- 
phere in the temperate latitudes 
from west to east; the proximity 
of the Pacifie ocean, and the ex- 
ceedingly diversified topography of 
the country for about 200 miles in- 
land from the coast. 


Attractive Ensemble 


Color contrast is smartly illus- 
trated in this ensemble. It consists 
of a unique jacket of navy crepe, 
boasting three-quarter-length sleeves 
and cleverly arranged button treat- 
ment to complement the button ar- 
rangement on the sports dress of 
white crepe. The dress is fashion- 
ably belted with a wide self-stitched 
band with flat bow. 


STAGE COACH 


TALES 


By E. C. TAYLOR 


The Vanderbilt of the Stage 


Era 


UCIUS WITHAM STOCKTO, 
was to the stage coach era 


transportation in the United States 
what Commodore Cornelius Vander- 
bilt was to the railroad era—the 
almost the 


outstanding figure, 
“ezar,” of his time. 


Stockton was born in Fleming- 
ton, N. J., the son of Lucius stock 
ton and grandson of Rev. Philip’ 
Stockton, famous as the “Revolu- 
tionary Preacher,” who was a broth- 
er of Richard Stockton, signer of 


the Declaration of Independence. 
Little is known of his early life, 


but it is known that he drove 


Stage coaches for a time, and ap- 
peared in Uniontown, Pa., lured 
westward by the call of the Nation- 
al road, and married Rebecca 
Moore, daughter of Daniel Moore, 
an old stage proprietor of Washing- 
ton, Pa., before he was twenty-four 
years of age. They had six chil- 
dren. His second wife was his first 
cousin, Kartharine Stockton, and 
four children were born to them. 

Stockton became wealthy operat- 
ing stage coaches over the famous 
old National road from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Middle West, and 
was perhaps the most colorful fig- 
ure of his day. 

Early in his career he once raced 
a horse and buggy against a loco- 
motive between Relay House and 
Baltimore, Md., and won the race. 
He drove a favorite gray horse in 
tbat contest. 

Stockton was a great lover of 
horses, and developed his own spe- 
cial strains for his stage conch 
lines. He had a strain called the 
“Murat” and another called the 
“Winflower,” which many experts 
declare have never been surpassed 
for nerve, beauty and speed. This 
can never be determined, however, 
as the two strains have died out. 

He was a familiar figure along 
the National road, and became 
known as the “speed maniac” of his 
day. He had a span of beautiful 
Winflower mares, which Hanson 
Willison, one of his drivers, has re- 
corded were named “Sal” and “Bet.” 
He frequently drove this span from 
Uniontown to Wheeling, W. Va., be- 
tween breakfast and tea time, stop- 
ping two or three hours at midday 
in Washington, Pa. 

Stockton always had the hostlers 
add a little whisky to the water 
given this span to drink, and the 
spirited fleet steeds became so ac- 
customed to their “tipple” that they 
refused to drink unless their water 
had a little whisky in it. 

He also frequently drove from 
Uniontown to Cumberland, Md., in 
a day, stopping at the stage coach 
station along the way to transact 
business, Also a drive from Cum- 
berland to Hagerstown, Md., a dis- 
tance of 66 miles, was an ordinary 
day’s drive for him. 

He had a private carriage, along 
open vehicle, which he called “The 
Flying Dutchman,” and which was 
famous among horsemen and sports- 
men of the time. 

The famous span once ran away 
with him, when he was driving his 
wife and sister over the National 
road. His sister clutched frantical- 
ly at him, but he didn’t pay any at- 
tention to her cries, and soon had 
the spirited team under control. 

Stockton had a factory in Union- 
town where nearly all of the 
coaches of the National Road Stage 
company, which he had organized 
and which ran nearly all competi- 
tors out of business during the hey- 
day of the National road, were built 
by experts. Maj. William A. Don- 
aldson was one of the foremen at 
the factory on Morgantown street. 

All stage coaches of the National 
road days were named, mostly 
famous personages of the time. 
Stockton had one named “John Yy- 
ler’ in honor of the Vice President 
of the first Harrison administration, 
When Tyler, on the death of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, succeeded to 
the Presidency and vetoed the Unit- 
ed States bank bill, Stockton was 
very much angered. Going intothe 
stage coach yard, soon after the 
veto was announced, he spied the 
“John Tyler” and shouted to Don- 
aldson: 

“Donaldson, can’t you erase that 
name and substitute another one? 
I won’t have my coaches named 
for a traitor.” 

“Certainly I can,” Donaldson re- 
plied. “What shall the new name 
be?” 

“Call it ‘General Harrison.’ ” 

So the change was made. Don- 
aldson was a Democrat, and was 
much amused by the incident. 

Stockton died in Uniontown April 
25, 1844, at “Ben Lomond,” his elab- 
orate estate. He is buried in the 
cemetery at Washington, Pa., where 
rest many other builders of the Al- 
legheny Mountain region. 

(©. 1931, Western Newspaper Union.) 


Spider Builds Diving Bell 

A spider that lives under water 
is an air-breathing insect like the 
garden variety. It can remain un- 
der water for many hours at a time 
and even builds its nest there and 
rears its young by means of air 
which it collects on the surfice, 
and stores in a reservoir made of 
its silk, 

In midwinter, among the pond- 
weeds, it spins a delicate, flat web, 
an almost invisible sheet. Then it 
climbs a plant to the surface, to 
collect air. It may swim awhile on 
its back to entangle air in its thick 
hairy coat, and then smartly dive, 
The effect is, the air goes with it, 
caught by its hair, and between itg 
eight legs. 


Wall Lizards Multiplied 

Back in 1926 a few little Euro- 
pean wall lizards escaped from 
their owner in West Philadelphia. 
They liked the “imate and sur- 
roundings so well that they have 
multiplied and spread and now form 
the third species in the locality, 


ae 


ed 
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Story of Coffee 


Picking Coffee Berries in Brazil. 


(Prepared by the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C.) 


PyAHE recent announcement that 
T coffee consumption in the 
United States climbed to a to- 
tal of 13 pounds per person in 1980, 
adds interest to the checkered 
career of the beverage since it was 
first brewed in the Near East a 
millennium and a half ago. 

There are about 80 species of cof- 
fee plants, but only a few of them 
are cultivated for commercial use. 
The coffee plant is a cousin of the 
cinchona tree from the bark of 
which quinine is produced. Gam- 
bier, which furnishes tanning ma- 
terial and dyes that bear the same 
name, and madder from the roots 
of which a substance is extracted 
that is important in some red dyes, 
also are related to the coffee plant. 

The coffee plant started its world- 
wide ramblings centuries ago. Be- 
ginning in the hills of Ethiopia it 
“jumped” the Red sea and coffee 
plantations began to rise above the 
soil of the extreme southern tip 
of Arabia where the famous Mocha 
coffee now is produced. Later it 
was carried to Europe (about 250 


years ago, and then to the West In- ; 


dies and Brazil. 

Tradition has it that the dis- 
covery of coffee’s stimulating effect 
upon the human system was an ac- 
cident. One story runs that the 
plant was discovered in the Fourth 
eentury by a group of monks who 
had been driven out of Egypt and 
found refuge in the Ethiopian hills. 
The monks maintained themselves 
by agriculture and sheep and goat 
raising. One night a monk report- 
ed to his leader that the flocks 
would not rest—that they were 
wide awake and frisking about dur- 
ing the hours that they should be 
quiet. The leader started inves- 
tigations that led to the coffee 
plant which he found the animals 
consumed while browsing on the 
hillsides. He chewed a few of the 
berries from the strange bush and 
found that they kept him unusually 
alert during the night services 
which were held in accordance with 
the religion. 

Although coffee did not strike a 
popular chord among Europeans 
until the Fifteenth century, as early 
as the reign of Charles II, in the 
middle of the Seventeenth century 
there were more than 3,000 coffee 
houses in London. ‘Today coffee 
is a popular brew in every conti- 
nent and on the civilized islands of 
the seas, with the United States 
as the world’s leading consumer. 
More than 1,599,000,000 pounds of 
coffee were imported by the United 
States last year. 

First Used as a Paste. 

But the coffee berry has had its 
ups and downs during its rise to 
fame in the beverage world. Its 


first use was in the form of a paste | 


which was eaten. Early Moslems 
were not permitted to drink wine. 
so they learned the art of making 
a brew from eoffee berries. The 


name of coffee is derived from the | 


Arabic word Kahweh, which was 
pronounced Kahveh by the Turks. 
Kahveh was the general Arabic 
term for intoxicating liquors. 


first cup of coffee was drunk as a 
refreshment at Aden, 
the Fifteenth century. Cairo began 
drinking the beverage about fifty 
years later. Meanwhile Moslem 
leaders held a meeting at Mecca 
where they decided that coffee 
should be banned. That was in 
1511. Asa result of the Mecca de- 
cision, coffee warehouses were 
burned and coffee houses were 
closed in many parts of the Mo- 
hammedan world. Some of the cof- 
fee house proprietors were beaten 
with their own brewing utensils by 
fanatical Moslems. 


The ban in Egypt lasted only 
thirteen years, when Sultan Selim 
J gave coffee his stamp of ap- 
proval, He emphasized his ap- 
proval of the brew by ordering the 
execution of two Persian doctors 
who had denounced the use of cof- 
fee as injurious to health, Today 
Egypt is among the largest coffee 
drinking regions of the world. Some 
desert people of Egypt and the Near 
East use the beverage in connec- 
tion with religoius observances, 

In the East, coffee is usually used 
in powdered form. The coffee beans 
popularly known in the United 
States are placed in a mortar and 
pounded. ‘Then the powder is put 
into boiling water. The coffee 
maker serves the beverage only 
after a prescribed ceremony. He 
pours a small quantity of the liquid 
into one cup and then rinses each 
cup with the brew. After all cups 
have been rinsed the rinsing ‘iquid 
is poured on the fire as a tribute 
to Sheykh esh Shadhilly, the cof- 
fee drinkers’ patron. Half a cup 
is served first to the eldest and 
most honored guest. To hand a 
full cup to a guest would be an in- 
sult. 

Coffe Map of the World. 

If one were to construct a coffee 

map of the world filling in coffee 


Arabia, in |} 


growing areas in black he would 
find most of his dark area on the 
portion of the world map between 
the Tropie of Capricorn and the 
Tropic of Cancer. Mexico would 
be filled in from the Tropic of Can- 
cer to its southernmost border. The 
whole area of Central America and 
a wide coastal rim around the 
northwestern shoulder of South 
America, including portions of Ec- 
uador, Bolivia and Peru on the 
Pacific, and Columbia and_ the 
Guianas on the Atlantic would also 
be marked, as well as Jamaica. 
Haiti, Porto Rico and Santo Do- 
mingo. 

An inverted pear-shaped area on 
the Atlantic coast of Brazil from 
Bahia to a point south of Rio de 
Janeiro in Brazil is the world’s 
leading coffee producing area. In 
this region is Sao Paulo state whose 
prosperity rises and falls with the 
condition of the coffee industry. 
Coffee is responsible for the fact 
that the state has more miles of 
railroads than any other state in 
the republic. The railroad leading 
from Santos, the world’s chief cof- 
fee port, to Sao Paulo, the world’s 
coffee capital, is one of the richest 
steel highways because it is lit- 
erally a coffee funnel, the smaller 
end of the funnel being set in 
ships’ holds at Santos. 


The first coffee berries did not 
reach Brazil until 1727. Today cof- 
fee and Brazil are nearly synony- 
mous. In Sao Paulo state alone 
there are more than 40,000 coffee 
plantations with 996,000,000 trees in 
production. New trees numbering 
158,000,000 have been set out and 
soon will be in production. One 
plantation owns its own railroads, 
highways, shops, stores and ware- 
houses, 

Africa has several coffee-grow- 
ing regions. Liberia, Sierre Leone 
and a portion of southern Nigeria 
are large producers. The coastal 
zones of the Belgian Congo and a 
portion of Angola, Mozambique and 
Kenya are dotted with plantations, 
while Ethiopia, original home of 
the famous coffee berry, continues 
to produce. Coffee plantations in 
Madagascar are confined to the 
eastern half of the island. 

The southwestern corner of the 
Arabian Peninsula continues to 
grow the so-called Mocha coffee, 
while the southern tip of India and 
Ceylon also are important coffee- 
growing regions of Asia. Java and 


neighboring islands have success- , 


fully grown coffee transplanted 
from Liberia, and New Guinea’s 
eastern plantations are showing 
promise in the coffee industry. 
Australia’s coffee-growing region 
is in Queensland, the _ so-called 


| “sugar bowl” of the continent. 


| which 
According to some authorities, the | 


How the Bean Is Handled. 

The coffee plant grows to a height 
of from 15 to 20 feet. Its blossoms 
remain on the plant only a day or 
two, when the petals wither and 
fall and the fruit begins to take 
shape. A bush produces from two 
to three crops a year. Ripe cof- 
fee berries resemble dark red cher- 
ries, Inside the “cherries” are two cof- 
fee beans (the coffee of commerce) 
are extracted by various 
processes, 

The b.ans are enveloped in a 
delicate skin and fleshy pulp. In 
Arabia these coverings are re- 
moved by the old drying method. 
The berries are spread out on 4 
drying floor a few inches deep. 
where they are frequently stirred 
so that each berry may be exposed 
to the sun. ‘The pulpy covering 


| dries in from two to three Weeks 


after which the berries are pound- 
ed until the coffee beans are set 
free. 

The most popular method of hull- 
ing is the wet, method. The ber- 
ries are brought in from the field 
and placed in tanks. The mature 
berries will sink to the bottom of 
the tank, where they are drawn off 
through pipes and conveyed to 
crushing machines. The crushed 
mgss passes to a water tank where 
it is stirred to separate the beans. 
The beans fall to the bottom of the 
tank and are withdrawn. At this 
stage the beans are covered with 
a slimy film which is removed by 
placing them in a vat where fer- 
mentation sets up. Then they are 
washed, dried and sacked for mar- 
ket, the latter process consisting of 
assorting the beans into sizes, 
colors, and eliminating any foreign 
bodies from the mass. 

Young coffee plants must be 
given protection from the sun for 
several months after they break 
through the ground. Some planters 
shade them with palm leaves; some 
by building a matting covered 
frame over the plants about three 
feet above the ground. When the 
plants are more than a foot high 
the shade may be removed grad- 
ually. 

The plants are usually set out 
10 to 12 feet apart. Often catch 
crops such as maize and beans are 
planted between the young plants. 
These crops are useful and give 
added protection to the seedlings. 


Counts Time Spent on 
Study of “Math” Wasted 


I believe that an appalling amount 
of time is spent in childhood in 
learning things which don’t matter, 
remembering things which will never 
be needed, and doing silly tricks 
which an intelligent man need never 
waste his time upon. 

Let us contemplate, for example, 
the absurdities and abominations of 
arithmetic. At a conservative esti- 


| mate, I have myself wrestled with 
; arithmetic and 


its related studies 
through ten years of my irreplace- 
able youth. ‘ 

I was, moreover, pretty good at it; 


{I could throw a mean logarithm and 
| chase a cotangent into a corner and 


hang my hat on it. I have done all 
the geometry, plain and fancy, and 
dabbled delicately in calculus. 1 
could once make an advanced alge 
braic equation say “Uncle.” 

I assure you that not a trace of it 
fis left. and that furthermore I don’t 
miss it. There must be a large blank 
area in my brain which was once 
full of arithmetic, but it isn’t the 
least painful. Except for a reason- 


‘able facility with the multiplication 
| table there isn’t a particle of arith- 
'metie left in my system. 


;tinue to print 


I can make change, but so can a 
street car conductor. But I can’t re- 
memher more than five telephone 
numbers, and so long as they con- 
telephone books 1 


| won’t need to.—Donald Rose in the 
| Forum and Century. 


Movies 
‘Movies of surgical operations are 


‘being used to teach operative pro- 


| 


cedure to student nurses. The new 
system gradually hahituates the 
nurse to the atmosphere of the op- 
erating room and she is prepared to 
attend operations without fainting 
on the first occasion, writes R. Fawn 
Mitchell in Hygeia Magazine. 


Boon to Smallpox Patients 


Smallpox patients confined in 
‘rooms which admit light only 


‘through a special red glass have less 
|searring than patients confined un- 
|der ordinary light conditions. 


Very Tender Age 
Mistress—Is this young salad? 
‘Cook—Yes, ma’am, so young that 

I had to wash and dress it. 


The Secret of Quality 


RIZE Tomatoes, red-ripe; 

choice, fresh spices and pure 
sugar-—skilfully blended,cooked 
to perfection and bottled—all 
within an hour after the toma- 
toes are picked from the vines. 

That is the secret of the purity 
and quality and delicious flavor 
of Monarch Catsup and Mon- 
arch Chili Sauce. 


Sold only by independent dealers. 


MONARCH 


. 2/ Super-Quality FOODS 


Up in the Air 
“Klymer has a high position, 
hear.” 
“Yes, he builds smokestacks.” 


I 


No “‘After Bite’’ 


When Shaving 


with 
Cuticura 
Shaving Cream 


A small amount quickly becomes a 
thick, lasting lather that penetrates to 
the hair follicles, while the medicated 
properties of Cutieura soothe the 
skin. 

At your dealers or sent postpaid on receipt 


of 35c. Address: Cuticura Laboratories, 
Malden, Mass. 


How It Happened 


ing low. 


Big bombers and small 


Josephine had a pet lamb, Billie. | scout machines were used in the at- 
tack, and the maneuvers were car- 


We noticed that it showed signs of 
butting, but felt it would break her 
heart to separate them. One day she 
came in crying and rubbing her back 
and said: 

“Billie ran up behind me and for- 
got to stop.”"—Liberty Magazine. 


Village Built for Bombers 
To provide target practice for air- 


| planes in a recent aviation meet in 


Italy an elaborate reproduction of an 
Arabian village was built in minia- 
ture. The model was raked with 


| aerial bombs shot from airplanes, fly- 


‘ried out in strict 


accordance with 


the latest Italian military develop- 


ment. 


The speed in which the vil- 


, lage was completely destroyed was 
' declared to be an indication of the 
effective offensive of the present air- 


plane in waging war. 


Million Air Letters, Daily 


' Each day approximately 1,000,000 
letters and packages are transported 


by air mail in the United States, 


The older a man becomes the less 


wisdom he discovers in others. 


California Directory 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


SAN FRANCISCO’S NEW FINE HOTEL 
Every room with tub and shower 62.00 to $3.00 
Jones at Eddy. Garage under same roof. 


KING GEORGE HOTEL 


MASON ST. NEAR GEARY— SAN FRANCISCO 
200 ROOMS — all with private bath 


Rates—$2.00 Single—$2.50 Double 
Modern - Quiet - Fireproof. 2 squares from 
shopping center and theatres. Special rates 
to ilies. Fayored by women traveling 
without escort. Beautiful lobby. 


Hotel Alexandria 


Los Angeles 
5th and Spring Streets 
INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 
MODERN — FIREPROOF 
700 ROOMS FROM $2.00 UP 
8 Dining Rooms — Sensible Prices 


Parking and garage for 2500 cars in the 
heart of the business district. 


Official Hotel Calif. P. T. A. Assoc. 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL CO. 
E. C. EPPLEY, Pres. 


CHARLES B. HAMILITON 
Vice-Pres. and Managing Director 


“You Will Feel At Home Here” 


Salt Statistics 

The man who “isn’t worth his 
weight in salt” and the one who 
“feels like 30 cents” seem to be on 
a par, judging from the salt sta- 
tistics of last year. During that 
period, 8,000,000 tons of salt were 
produced and the total value was 
about $25,000,000, which on the basis 
of a 200-pound man works out at 
about the rate of 30 cents. 

Michigan led in production, and 
with New York, Kansas and Louisi- 
ana accounted for 98 per cent of the 
national production, 


Slowest watches are those carried 
by travelers waiting for a train in a 
railroad station. 


= H ere 7 Are the Reasons 


Firestone 


Onry by comparing manufactur- 
construction, and distribution can 


ing, 


| 
you determine what is behind the price 
tag on the tires you are asked to buy. Price | 
alone is never an index to value unless you 
know the reputation and ability of the | 
manufacturer and what advantages he has 
in purchasing of raw materials, manufac- 
turing efficiency, and distributing econo- | 
mies. These are the factors that determine | 
| 
| 


tire value. 


Read the fac's at the right —then go 
to the Firestone Service Dealer in your 
community and make your own compari- 
sons with cross sections of Firestone Tires 
and special brand mail order tires. See the 
Extra Values you get by equipping your 
car with Firestone Tires. 


tire he makes. 


Manufacturing Efficiency 


Firestone control every step in the manufacture of their 
products—own their own rubber preparation factory in 
Singapore—their own cotton fabric mills—and their own 
huge tire factories—the most efficient in the world. With 
these great advantages Firestone save millions of dollars an- 
nually, which are passed on to car owners in Extra Values. 


Mail Order houses have their tires built as a part of a 
miscellaneous assortment of production by some manufac- 
turer who is unknown to the public. Mail Order houses are 
dependent upon others for their tires. 


Distributing Economy 


Firestone have the most efficient and economical dis- 
tributing system through Service Dealers and Service Stores. 
Firestone know tires must carry with them the necessary 
service for the economy, safety, and satisfaction of car own- 
ers. Special brand mail order tires are usually made just to 
sell, with limited or no facilities for servicing the car owner 
after the sale. 


Quality and Construction 


4.50-21 Tire 


| 
Firesto A Special Firesto ‘A Special 
Firestone Gives You | ‘Ganus | Xecemar| | ‘owned | tranaman|| | 
tate | order rire | | tyne _| ardor tie] J 
More Weight, pounds . . .| 17.18 17.10 28.45 | 
More Thickness, inches . .| .635 .596 877 
More Non-Skid Depth, inches} .266 258 305 
Mere Plies Under Tread . . & 5 q 
Same Width,inches. . . .| 4.75 4.75 6.02 
Same Price... ...- -| $5.69 $5.69 $11.45] $11.45 


6.00-19 H. D. 


Firestone) Firestone 
oldtield | *SPecl8I) oiafeld 


30x5 H.D. 


Firestone 


otdnetd | *Sner | olaneta 
we | Saat | ae | | 
Price oe | Prige 


$17.95] $17.95 |63.4.90 


* A“Special Brand” tire is made by a manufacturer for distributors 
such as mail order houses, oil companies, and others, under a name that does 
not identify the tire manufacturer to the public, usually because he .builds 
his “best quality” tires under his own name. Firestone puts his name on every 


| 


All Other Sizes Proportionately Low 


Bouble Guarantee — Every tire 

tured by Firestone bears the dame “9 IRESTONGS 
and -carries Firestone’s unlimited guarantee and 
that of our 25,000 Service Dealers and Service 
Stores. You are doubly protected. 


FIRESTONE SERVICE DEALERS & SERVICE STORES 
.., SAVE YOU.MONEY AND SERVE YOU BETTER .. 


i 
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Rapid Recipes 


OU don’t want to spend much 

time in the kitchen in sum- 
mer. Like as not, you have a 
time consuming job, in which case 
anything you cook must probably 
be not only short but simple. One 
way to simplify your cooking is 
to buy just enough. You can do 
this in the new 8-ounce cans 
which have proved so popular 
that a wide range of fruits and 
vegetables is now put up in them. 
And here are some short recipes, 
based on the contents of those 
cans, which makes it simple to 
use them. 


Quick Fruit Recipes 


Raspberry Cream: Soak two 
tablespoons gelatin in two table- 
spoons cold water five minutes. 
Bring the contents of an 8-ounce 
can of raspberries, three table- 
spoons sugar and two tablespoons 


Ohio’s First Capital 
Chillicothe wes the first capital 
of Ohio. In 1800 the seat of gov- 
ernment of the Northwest territory 


was removed from Cincinnati to 
Chillicothe, and in that year the 
Statehouse was commenced for the 
accommodation of the territorial 
legislature and courts. It was fin- 
ished the following year and the 


legisature held its session in it for 
the first time. The eonvention that 


framed the constitution of Ohio 
was held in the new building, and 
the first state legislature met here 
in April, 1803. The legislatures 


continued to meet here until 1810, 
The sessions of 1810-11 and 1811-12 
were held at Zanesville, and from 
there removed back to Chillicothe, 
where they were held until 1816, 
when Columbus became the perma- 
nent capital. The first settlement 
in Ohio was made at Marietta.— 
Cleveland Vlain Dealer, 


“Jazz” and ‘‘Ragtime” 
Ragtime seems to have origin- 
ated in New Orleans. This was 
about the year 1895. Ragtime had 
the spirit of jazz, but it was quite | 
a different thing from the pianist’s | 
standpoint. “Alexander's Ragtime 
Band” was a jazz song when it was 
written in 1911. It was ragtime, 
as the name _ implies. Distin- 


guishing between ragtime and jazz, 
Paul Whiteman, in his book “Jazz, . 
says: “To rag a melody, one threw 
the rhythm out of joint making 
syncopation; jazz goes farther, 
‘marking’ the broken rhythm un- 
mistakably.” 

cecezes A 

<* PHONE M. P. 4722 


DR. J. ROSS HARDY 
DENTIST 
Examination Free 


> 
2 
, 
~ Artino Building Menlo Park 


VACATION means 


more if they hear from 
you frequently by. . . 


lemon juice to boiling, pour over 
gelatin, and stir until dissolved. 
Cool. When about to jelly, fold 
{n one-half cup heavy cream, 
beaten. You can buy beating 
cream now, too, in cans. 

Loganberry Fizz: Boil three- 
fourths cup sugar in two'and one- 
half cups water three minutes, 
cool and add one-half cup lemon 
juice and the contents of an 8- 
ounce can of loganberries. Ice 
well, and, just before serving, add 
a pint bottle of ginger ale. 


A Vegetable Recipe 

Carrots and Celery au Gratin: 
Heat the contents of an 8-ounce 
can of diced carrcts. Melt one- 
half cup grated cheese in one cup 
white sauce, add the carrots and 
one-half cup cooked diced celery 
and pour into a buttered baking 
dish. Cover with buttered 
crumbs, and brown in a hot oven.* 


D° they harass you by 
day and keep you 
awake at night? 

Don’t neglect them. They'll 
ruin your charm and beauty, 
alienate your friends, interfere 
with your business and social 
success, 

When you’re nervous, take 
Dr. Miles’ Nervine. It’s the 
prescription of a successful 
Nerve Specialist put up in con- 
venient form especially for peo- 
ple in your condition. 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine is now 
made in two forms—Liquid and 
Effervescent Tablet. Both are 
the same theresicusiealy. 


« DRLMTLES’. 


NERVIN E 


Liquid 


lion Land 


~ THE PaciFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Judge Buck Recall 


Proceedings Given Up 


The recall proceedings 


Superior Jundge George H. Buck, 
|San Mateo Co, 


intry’s veteran jurist, 


were abandcned last Wednesday 


| evening when the San Mateo Coun- 


|to drop the recall charges 


ty Citizens’ Recall Committee voted 
after a 


stormy session. The committee will 


| change its name to the San Mateo 


County Citizens’ Commitie and will 


|act as a vigilance committee in po- 


litical affairs in the county. 

This sudden dropping of the re- 
call came ofter John Taaffe, one of 
the attorneys for Mrs. Constance 
May Gavin conferred with the com 


| mittee and requested it to cease its, 
| activities. 


ree ee 


Origin of Strange Oath 

is supposed that “by the 
great horn spoon” originally re- 
ferred to the large horn spoon 
common a couple of centuries ago, 
Says Pathfinder Magazine. Spoons 
imade of the horns of cattle and 


It 


sheep were common in Seotland 
until late in the Nineteenth cen- 


| tury, and such utensils were com- 


| which 


mon in colonial America. The 
Scotch of a former generation ate 
their porridge with huge horn 
spoons while the colonists in the 
New world used similar spoons with 
which to ladle soft soap and apple 
butter. Even the American Indians 
made spoons from the horns of 
buffalo, “By the great horn spoon” 
seems to be of American origin, 
and there is something about it 
Suggests that it may have 
originated among seafaring people. 


_ Thoughts of Druids 
When you are in Carnae in 
France, and you go out to see the 
mysterious Druid menhirs, which 
are among the most impressive in 


the world, you will, of course, be 
told, as you were at Stonehenge, 
in England, that they mark war- 


rior 
with 


graves or are stones connected 
sun-worshipers and so. on. 


| It is well to recall that we know 


} Druids, 


| Caesar 


little of the 
in fact, 


“Do not 


very religion of the 
one of their laws 
discuss — religion 
yourselves.” Other laws 
“Women may become 
“No child. shall be reared 
ty but only in a village,” and 
has left the testimony that 
“Tt is a law of the Druids that no 
man shall be richer than his neigh- 


was, 
among 


ina 


| bor.” 


| hame 


' als like 
|} called 


| Natural 


| pockets in the 


Metals and Alloys 
Alcohol 


propor 


mixes with water in all 
tions. In one sense, alloys 
babbit metal, pewter, 
considered metals. 
chemical sense, the 
limited to metal- 
as nickel, 


such as steel, 
brass, are 
In the strict 
“metal” 
lie elements 
gold, per, 


ef¢c., 


is 
such ivon, 
ete., while mi 
br bronze, 
“alloys.” Both 
have true 


CoM 


pewter, are 


stances metallic 


ties, 


proper- 


Carries Young in Skin 

One of the most interesting ex- 
hibits at the American Museum of 
History, New York, is the 
Surinam toad. Its head is depressed 
and triungular and Lied skin is eov- 
ered with small ty! The fe- 
male toad carries its. eggs in little 
skin of the back un- 

The young do not 
gh the tadpcle = stage, 
rge in three mont! 


til they hatch. 
pass thir 
but eme 
identical 


| cept in size. 


and install new shoes if 


Special Price . 
Phone P. A. 21011 


against 


| work and improvement and of the 


| Item 


“1 met- , 


sets of sub-, 


|& Building Line, 


S in the , 

form of the purents, ex- ; 

|} 

ooo 

Here is 2 combination repair job which will put your car 

in shape for thousands of miles of driving at oniy a small cost. 

The five jobs whic h comprise this combination feature 

if bought at different times, and separately, 

$27.50. However, by having all five jobs dore 31 the same tim 
the cost is only $13.7&—a saving to you of $13.75. 


This combination effer applies to Model T Ford, Medel 
A Ford, Chevrolet 4 and Chevrolet 6. 


Here Is What You Get 


JOB NO. 1—Tune up metor ...........-.. 
Clean and space spark plugs........ 


Hone and adjust breaker peints...Regular Charge 


The above prices for laker—parts extra. 
MCDEL A BRAKE SPECIAL—Clean and adjust all brakes 


hej Ieegnctbaaasnh rn it nea Ateer ea soet bes $3.50... 
WHERE SERVICE IS SUPREME 


TOYON MOTORS 


TRACT 

No. 31—6 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, | 
pursuant to siatute and to the | 


resolution of the City Council of | 
the City of Menig Park, directing | 
this notice, that said City Council | 
in open session on the 11th day of| 


August, 1931, publicly opened, ex-| 
amined and declared all sealed) 
proposals or bids for performing} 


the work and improvement describ-| 
ed in Resolution of Intention No. | 
31—6 of said City Council, adopted) 
on the 9th day of July, 1931, | 
which said Resolution of Intention 
is on file in the office of the City) 
Clerk of said city and is hereby re- 
iferred to for a description of said 


' district to be assessed for the costs 
and expenses thereof and for all 
particulars relative to the proceed-| 
ings under said Resolution of In- 
tention No. 31—6, and notice is also 
hereby given that said City Coun- 
cil thereafter, on the said 11th day 
of August, 1931, awarded the con- 
tract for said work and improve-) 
ment to the lowest. regular, re-| 
sponsible bidder, to-wit: Cc. W. 
WOOD, at the unit prices named 
for said work and improvement in| 
his proposal on file in the office of! 
the City Clerk of said City, as fol- | 
lows, to-wit: 
Item A: Embankment, 1850 cubic 
yards, $.10 per cu. yd. 
Excavation, 9800 cubic! 
yards, $.20 per cu. yd. | 
192,073.00 sq. ft. 2”) 
Emuls‘fied Asph. wearing 
surf. laid on 4” water | 
bound rock base, $.077 per | 
sq. ft. | 
: 42,925.00 sq. -ft. concrete) 
walk, $.15 per sq. ft. | 
: 9.744.00 lin. ft. combina-| 
tion curb and gutter, seal 
per lin ft. 
: 758.00 lin. ft. of 4” vitri- | 
fied salt glazed sewer pipe! 
(sewer connections), $.50 
per lin. ft. 
2,131.00 sq. ft. concrete) 
valley gutters, $.19 per Sq. 
ft. | 
: 183—1%” galv. W. I. pipe) 
water services, $.60 per lin. 
ft. 
Item I: 2—1” galv. W. I. pipe 
water services, $.80 per lin. | 
£t; 
J: 43—3-4” galv. W. I. pipe; 
water services, $1.00 per lin. 
ft; | 
21—Type 
entrances 
$25.00 each. 
4—Type ba «a 
entrances (without 
$15.00 each. 
12—Type “B” Driveway 
entrances, $25.00 each. 
DATED: August 12, 1931. 
FANNIE I. KURTZ, 
City Clerk. | 
First publication in Menlo Park) 
Recorder August 14, 1931, last pub- 
lication August 28, 1931. 


paleieceieletmtereteteraeseree,e:e.eleiu.elerem 
9 If you Want Anything in the | 


remodeling or 5 
% Repairs Ring up i | 
P DaMANT BROTHERS 

© Phone Palo Alto 6373 or 5964 
& “Nothing too large or too small 3 
The Price Is Right” 


Item B: 


Item C: 


Item 


tem 


Item G: 


Item 


Item K: “A” Driveway 


(with walk), | 


Item L: Driveway | 


walk) | 


Item M: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


would cost you 


Clean and adjust carburetor $1.00 

Check and set timing 

| 

Drain sediment. bulb _.......... } 

JOB NO. 2—Grind values, clean carbon............ 6.00 | 

JOB NO. 3—Install new piston rings 7.0€ | 

JOB NO. 4—Tighten all connecting rod 
[10 11 5 nr Ree et Sel Reine ee EE 5.75 
JOB NO. 5—Install all new piston pins... ; 440 

The regular cost of all five jobs when done 

separately totale s 2.8 piscn ee cancheecccefuies $27.50 
Price of our special combination offer._......... $13.75 
A saving to you of . $13.75 


necessary, charge for labor, 


JOE SHAW, Prop. 


| mouth. 


NOTICE OF AWARD OF con-| Irving McKnight is in the Com- 
| munity Hospital at Beresford, suf- 
fering from cancerous growth in his 


e 


James Hoff suffered the ampu- 
tation of his right leg at the Com- 
munity Hospital this week. His left 
leg was amputated some time ago. 


Account! | 


Today good old fashioned 
thrift is having an inning. 


j 
Saving is in style again. Pur- 
AMERICAN 7] chases are planned, buying for +) 
RUST 2 ' 
COMPANY cash is popular. | 
Individuals and families are | 
using a budget. | 
tga : ' 
Provision is made to meet taxes, insurance 
and monthly payments. | 
The bank book is being read. Compound 
interest is hard at work. 
Make money work for you. Put part of . 
every pay check in a savings account in the | 
7 — “a) ~ “a” 
ARMYRICAN [RUST 
JOMPARY 
Since 1854 
Vember of the Federal Reserve System ‘5 


ahead of time 

.. thanks to 
INSTANT 
hot water... 


It costs less per gallon. 


N THE 


yy 


AVERAGE HOME, hot water is wanted 


150 times a day! The Automatic Gas Water Heater 
reduces the matter of hot water to one simple thing— 
turning on the faucet. 

Think of the minutes you save in doing each house- 
hold task when you don’t have to wait for water to 


heat. Then 


too an abundant supply of hot water cleans 


faster. The minutes saved amount to hours each week. 
You can use this time for motoring, shopping or other 


pleasures. 


Automatic Gas Water Heater requires no watching 


Once the Automatic Gas Water Hea ter is installed, 
it doesn’t matter what time of the 


An Automatic 
Gas Water 
Heater 


a 


day or night you 
Want hot water—it is ready instanily, a 
basinful or a tubful. The water in the tank 
stays hot because the boiler is insulated. 
No gas is wasted keeping the water hot. 

The cost of this instant hot water 
service is the pi: ah of any method of 
heating water in the home. 

You can have an Automatic Gas Water 
Heater installed in your home for a few 
dollars down, balance in monthly pay- 
ments. For full details telephone or call 
at our office, 


Local dealers also sell Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-F- 


Owned - Operated as Managed 
by Californians - we 
226-831 
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© | 
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Men of Learning Admit 


Letting Minds Wander | 


The long line of absent-minded 
professors is headed historically by 
Archimedes. When he leaped from 
his bath and galloped through the 
streets of Syracuse waving a tow- 
el and shouting “Eureka!” 


zens were astonished. Doubtless 
they put him down as a bit balmy, 
but the world had just become | 


the citi- | 


| Always a Bright Spot 


| s . . Py 
There is no situation in 


dark, so depressing, so apparently 
hopeless that it has not a single 
gleam of light somewhere, and it 
is this bright spot that should be 
g° starting point for thought, not 
ie mass of gloom that surrounds 
| it. Who is there who cannot say 
he has not experienced quite a lot 


in the Densest Gloom | 
life so | 


aware of specific gravity, of sympathy and _ friendship in | 

Professors of our ewn day are! troubles? Somebody has shaken | 
no different, we learn from a re-| him by the hand, some one has | 
port based on 200 questionnaires, | said a kindly word to him, more 
presented before the American) than one pair of skilled hands have 
Chemical society convention at In- | tended him in illness, Is that all 
dianapolis. The savants like to let | worth nothing? There are, fortu- 
their minds run along unhitched, | nate'y, very few people in this | 
they say, using their reflexes to| world who are really «lone. There 
carry on the dull little chores of | are a good many who are lonely, 


life, such as shaving, dressing, 
crossing the street or driving a car. 
So the professor who drops_ his | 
students’ themes in the mail box 
and distributes his wife’s letters to 
the class isn’t mentally 
he is merely in the throes of di- | 
vine afflatus. One contributor to | 
the symposium testified that he | 
was enabled to revolutionize pipe 
line coils by an inspiration that 


came upon him one Sunday in | 
church, just as the pastor an- 
nounced the text. Another con- 


fesses he is likely to take innumer- 
able baths while wrestling with a | 
knotty problem. 

Rather than fighting 
mindedness as an 
trait, the professors admit that 
they cultivate it. The admission, 
however, in no way diminishes the 
mirth afforded by abstracted peda- 


absent- 
embarrassing | 


| tomorrow. 


but that is not 


Friendship, comradeship, 
and sympathy have to be earned, 


deficient— | like everything else in life that is 


worth having: and they have to be 
earned by a willingness to give 
what we expect to receive. 


of worrying? There is always an- 
other day with all its possibilities 
and its chances. There is always 
“Let us make haste to 
live,” said a wise old Roman, “since 
every day to a wise man is‘a new 
life.” é 
There is no need even 
until tomorrow. You 
what the next hour 
forth. Even the next minute may 
provide the way out that worry 
will never find.—I.ondon Tit-Bits. 


to wait 
never know 
may 


gogues to less erudite citizens who | 
mobilize all their brain cells for | 
every action and are never guilty | 


of a faux pas or startled by an | 
Inspiration. — St. Louis  Post-Dis- | 
patch. | 

| 


Observant Small Boy 
Noted Significant Fact | 


“Fear of death and the heresft- 
er,” writes a Pasadena reader, “al- 
ways reminds me of the little hoy 


who was taken to the dentist by 
his mother, The office was well | 
filled when ,they arrived and they | 
had to wait as, one by one, those | 
who had arrived before them, | 
went into the dental room, | 
It happened that this partieular 
office is so arranged that patients 
do net return to the reception room, 


but leave the premises through an- 
ether door white nh opens directly 
into the corridor, 

When it came Johnny’s turn, he 
stnbborniy refused to go in. 

“But why not?’ demanded 
puzzied mother. “Your tooth 
aches, doesn’t it. You want 
ache stopped, don’t vou?” 

Yes,” muttered Johnny, 


the | 
still 
the 


} starting 


| Antony, 


to cry. “but nobody that ‘went in 
there has ever come out again.” 
— | 
| 
Moorish Castles | 
Where the Moors built castles | 
and palaces you will detect signs 
that they were originally tent dwel- | 
lers. The Moorish patio is a cozy | 
representation of an oasis; the | 
gurgling fountain in the Spanish 
courtyard to this very day still 
gratifies the desert dream of cool 
springs; the garden, represented 


hy the contents of the flower pots, 
Is 2 portable garden. The tent 
alweller packs up his home and all | 
his luxuries so that he can load | 


them on asses; that is why his | 


home is made of textiles and his 
Juxuries are of filigree. His tent 
is his castle; it is garnished with 


every pomp and splendor, but it is 
# pomp which a man e¢an earry on 
his back; it is woven and embroid- 


ered and stitched with goat’s or 
tamb’s wool, and Moorish = archi- 
tecture has retained the delicate 
beauty and surface appeal of a 
woven fabric.—Manchester (Eng- | 
Jand) Guardian. | 
riety oe a | 

The Blue Danube | 

The lazy green water of “The | 
Blue Danube,” the theme of | 
Strauss’ most popular waltz, winds 


its way through the heart of Buda- | 
pest. At one time it separated the | 
two sections into different cities, 
3uda, a Roman colony, and Pest, a | 
flourishing German settlement, un- | 
til they were united in 1872. In | 
1892 it became a royal residence 
and today it is the capital of Hun- 
gary and the center of Hungarian | 
intellectual life. Buda today gives | 
the visitor the impression of a 
quiet provincial town, while Vest, 
with its throbbing life and rushing 
traflic, has the air of a. western 
metropolis. 3uda’s mountains out- 
lined against an azure sky present 
as different a picture from her twin 
sister Pest as though they were 
mot related at all. 


Mineral Expands 
In halls and similar places where 


the acoustics are to be seriously 
considered, engineers are making 


use of a mineral which is compara- 
tively new and which has several 
peculiar and valuable’ character- 
istics. To the touch it seems like 
cork, but to the eye it is gold, at 
Jeast in color, and when used in 
construction it deadens the wall so 
that there is no reflection of the 
sound and consequently no rever- 
beration. Exposed to the flame, it 
expands several times its former 
bulk. It has been called zonolite 
and is found in Colorado and other | 
parts of the Northwest, 


Anne Hathaway 
Little is known concerning Anne 


Hathaway. She lived at Shottery. 
a village near Stratford, where her 


thatched cottage still attracts 
thousands of pilgrims. On the set- 
tle, where it is said that she and 
Shakespeare courted, many young 
travelers now sit in conformity to 
the tradition that sitting thereon 
will insure a happy marriage, Anne 
is mentioned in Shakespeare's 
bond for license of marriage, dated 
November 28, 1582. She is known 


| ficient 
| deficiency 


| each picked out 


| by surrendering 


| often are not 


| rights of people of all races 


Croesus Credited With 


quite the same} 


thing: even in their case the fault | 
often lies with themselves. 


help, | 


| was governed as one province, but | ball 
ail, 


But, in any case, what’s the use | 


| crown 
| united under a government similar 
bring | 


| sey had composed a single colony 


| tury, 


Invention of Coinage | 
Authorities on the subject tell us | 


that it is to Lydia that we owe the | 
times | 


invention of 
and in all 


coinage. In all 
countries, the privilege 


| of coinage has been allowed the 
sovereign. Croesus of Lydia was | 


the first monarch to 
bimetallic system of coinage—gold 
and silver in the proportion of 
about three to four. This was some 
time between 560 and 546 B, C. 
Metal was chosen, doubtless, by 


introduce a | 
| ory. 


reason of its durability and, in the 


ease of 
son 


gold and siiver, by rea- 
of their intrinsie value. Silver 


and brass were first used, particu- | 


in Greece, from a lack of suf- 
gold. Later, however, this 
was overcome. The less 
liable a metal is to change in value, 
the better it is suited for a stané- 
ard. The Greeks first issued real 
coin some time during the Seventh 
century, B. C. By the Fourth cen- 
tury the entire civilized world 
used money. 


larly 


Roman History 
Each of the triumvirs or rulers, 
Octavius and Lepidus, in 
the period after 


the death of Cae- | 


sar, took steps to get rid of his po- | 


litical enemies—those 
to have been in the conspiracy 
against Caesar. They decreed a 
formal proscription. “Sitting with 
a list of chief citizens before them, 
the names of the 


considered | 


victims he personally required, and | 


each 
scribe 


purchased the right to 
a kinsman of his collea 
one of his 
was 
brother of 
Antony 
The 


The fatal memorial 

with the names of a 
Lepidus, an uncle of 
a cousin of Octavius.” 
orator Cicero was a 
manded and obtained by 
Such a proscription or massacre 
was customary during that period 
of civil war in Rome. Shakespeare 
in his play, “Julius Caesar,” keeps 
close to the facets of history. 


great 


Use for Divining Rod 

New hope for the rescue of ava- 
lanche victims and for the early re- 
covery of bodies of the killed which 
found until 
ter’s snows have melted 
found in the divining rod. 
taineer of Traunstein, 


has been 


avalanche tragedy, has been mak- 


ing a series of experiments. 


the win- | 
A moun- | 
upper Aus- | 
| tria, deeply moved by some recent | 


Ob- | 


pro- | 
gues | 
own. | 
headed | 


and | 


victim de- | 
Antony. | 


jects likely to be carried by every | 


skier, such as a watch, ring, coins, 
ski-knife and ski-fogtplates, 


a “dowser” 
ing rod in search 
eation of the metallic objects. It 
is believed that the new discovery 


trian Alps every year. 


An Imperial Court 


tee of the privy council in Downing 
street, London, 
famous places in England, for here 
is laid down the law for the em- 
pire. The three law lords sit in 
judgment on many issues involving 
large and small affairs, and the 
and 
ereeds. A dispute originating in a 
local Indian court often finds its 
way to the privy council, or per- 
haps an African chief who believes 
that his time-honored rights have 
been violated will send his case to 
the Downing Street court, 
learned barristers in wig and gown 
argue solemnly. 


Memory Came Back 
La Fontaine, 


time afterward, 
‘Dead? Impossible!’ he ex- 
elaimed on hearing the sad news; 


the servant’s arm, 
“True enough,” he said. “I was 
there.’—Golden Book Magazine. 


When a Burman Dies 
When a Burman dies, his soul is 
supposed to be so disappointed at 
leaving this life that it becomes a 
demon, lives in a tree and must 
eonstantly be given presents of 


to have remained in Stratford dur 
ing the years Shakespeare lived in 
London. Anne Shakespeare sur 
vived her husband seven years. 


food and drink if it is to be pre 
vented from wreaking its evil will 
upon the people of the neighbor- 
hood. 


were | 
buried very deep in the snow, and | 
set out with the divin- | 
for them. In | 
each case the rod revealed the lo- | 


will save scores of lives in the Aus- | 


where | 


having attended the | 
funeral of a friend, absent-minded- | 
ly went to call upon him a short | 


then recollecting himself, he patted | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The court of the judicial commit- | 


is one of the most | 


| £3,400. 


, State Was Originally 
East and West Jersey 


“The Jerseys” frequently 
in American historical writing as 
the familiar name of New Jersey. 
Everybody, for instance, has read 
of Washington’s historic retreat 
through the Jerseys. Th?S arose 
from the fact that what now coin- 
prises the state of New Jersey was 
at one time divided into two prov- 
inces known as East Jersey and | 
West Jersey. This territory was 
originally part of New Netherland 
or New York and along with that 
province was granted by Charles 
Il to his brother, James, duke of | 
York. In the same year, 1665, the 
duke of York granted the tract be- 
tween the Hudson and Delaware 
rivers to Lord John Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret. It was called 
New Jersey in honor of Carteret 
who had been governor of the isle 
of Jersey. At first the territory | 


when it was latter partitioned the | 
portion originally granted to Berke- 
ley was called West Jersey Nand 
that to Carteret East Jersey. In 
1682 the province of East Jersey | 
was sold at public auction to Wil- 
liam Penn and 11 associates for 
Penn had already obtained 
an interest in West Jersey. In 
1702 the proprietors, who reserved | 
the rights to the soil, transferred | 
all right of jurisdiction to the 
, and the two provinces were | 


to that of the other royal provinces. 
Although at the time of the Revo- 
lution East Jersey and West Jer- 


for nearly three quarters of a cen- 
many people were still in the 
habit of speaking of them as “the 
Jerseys.”—Pathfinder Magazine. 


Prussian King’s Really 
Gocd Joke on Voltaire 


There wus once at the eourt of 


occurs | 


| Easier to Write Poem 
Than Make Good Joke 
To every fifte«n persons who can 
write verses there is only one who 
can write a joke, a wisecrack or a 
line of satire. At least, that’s our 
experience. Ought not “wisecrack- 
ing” be cultivated in the halls of 
learning as wel! as poetry? It is a 
| form of literature quite as respect- 
able. And so rare that all the sat- 
irists are remembered—while. all 
the poets are not—not by a million 
or so. 
We believe that the fund of hu- 
mor and witticism in the world 


; would be enormously amplified if 


they were pursued as an art. It 
is not even an “exercise” where 
learning is taught. One can write 
poetry—such as it is—with scarce- 
ly a thought; but to say something 
smart demands an intellectual ae- 
tivity as strenuous as the physical 
activity that gets results in base- 
football and the other ath- 
letie sports. 


Next time that you sit down with 
your overflowing sentiment—and 
presumably inspiration—to write a 
poem, seek to turn it—if only as a 
pastime—into an epigram or a bit 
of persiflage—and see what you 
get.—F. H. Collier in the St. Louis 


| Globe-Democrat. 


City of Lucerne Rich 


in Historic Memories 


Lucerne is a name to conjure 
with in Switzerland. Not to have 
seen it, not to have meandered 
over and through its picture-gal- 
leried bridges, not to have pur- 
chased souvenirs in. its shops, 
which for fineness compare with 
any you may see in Paris and Lon- 
don, not to have used the city as 
a center for visits to the Rigi, to 
Tell’s monument and chapel or 
seen its Glacier garden, a relic of 
a prehistoric age, is to have missed 


Frederick the Great of Prussia an | 
Englishman with an amazing mem- 
One day Voltaire was due to ; 
read to Frederick a new poem in | 
his honor. Frederick arranged 
that the Englishman should be able | 
to overhear it from the next room, 

Voltaire arrived and read out his | 
masterpiece—an ode of great, 
length. H 

“Very nice,” said Frederick, “but | 
of course I have heard it before.” | 


At this point the Englishman | 
wandered in casually and was 


asked if he had ever heard a poem 
beginning so-and-so. 

To Voltaire’s horror, the English- 
man took up the line and went on 


reciting word for word the poem 
Voltaire had just read. Anguished, 


Voltaire tore his manuscript to 
pieces. Then, the joke being ex- 
plained, the Englishman haé@ to dic- 
tate the poem again to Voltaire.— 
Golden Book Magazine. 


Visit to Vik in Norway 

In the ancient Hardanger village 
of Vik in Norway, the tourist will 
find an epitome of many of the at- 
tractions in this region. It is one of 
the oldest and most picturesque. 
Here will still be found some of 
the old turf roof cottages. The 
turf is laid on several layers of 
birch bark and is absolutely water- 
tight. Spinning wheels and looms 
will also be found in some of the 
homes. The church is a_ typical 
peasant church of pre-Reformation 
days and one of the first of its 
kind. It has ancient frescoes and 
earved furniture, all the work of | 
local talent. An ancient leather col- | 
lection bag, fixed to the end of a 


long stick, has a small bell at-, 
tached, to wake the sleeping wor- | 
shiper. 


A Forgotten Drink 

Many of the large New England 
hayfields have disappeared; so has 
switchel, which is now merely a 
name, Switchel was a mixture of 
molasses, ginger, water and a dash 
of vinegar, contained in a brown | 
jug cached under the shade of a 
bunch of alders or partly sub- 
merged in a spring hole. On a hot) 
day when men were mowing, rak- 
ing or pitching hay, frequent trips 
were made to the switchel jug. 
Dusty throats needed something to 


wash away the hayseed, and 
switchel was the answer. It was 
consumed in quantities. The cold- 


ness of the water was tempered by 
the molasses, while the ginger and } 


vinegar prevented cramps, 


Kisses are sometimes given by 
simply kissing hands (throwing a 
kiss or blowing a kiss). A man | 
should not throw a kiss to a girl 
unless she is a good catch, 

The kiss indirect, or the kiss at 
a distance, may be described as a 
natural extension of the direct, 
capable of development by any 
people independently. But it is a 
eurious fact that it can be traced 
from Greco-Roman civilization to 
that of modern Europe, where, how- 
ever, it appears to be instinctive in 
children.—Exchange, 


| 
Concerning Kisses 
| 
| 


Not the College Motto 
The guard escorting a number of | 
Temple university students on a 
tour of the Eastern “Pen” stopped | 
to point out the coat-of-arms of | 
Pennsylvania above one of the) 
arches leading to the cell blocks. 
“That was painted by one of the | 
‘boys,’” he said, and after a pause, | 
“the only thing wrong with it is 
that those three words—‘Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence’ seem a 
little out of place.”—Philadelphia | 


Record. 
The Child’s Hobby 

Encourage the youngsters to 
have a hobby of some sort. It will 
develop constructive ability in the 
child and prove a splendid source 
of amusement when all other out- 
door things fail and he must remain | 
in. Photography, carpentry, stamp | 
collecting, painting, radio building, 
are just a few of the many helpful | 
and fascinating hobbies the child | 
may develop.—Grit, | 


| 


| the evidence of 


the very heart of your Swiss tour. 


Holbein, the younger, was often 
thefe. Goethe declined to pass it 


by. Hugo has preserved memories 
of it with his pen. Wagner lived 
there for six years and here com- 


posed “Siegfried,” and the “Twi- 
| light of the Gods.” Tolstoi wrote 


a novel 9n the city while there, and 
who has not read Longtellow’s 
“Golden Legend” and not wished 
to see the quaint pictures of the 
“Dance of Death” on the Muhlen- 
brucke? Do you wish to see the 
Axentrasse? Then you must stay 
at Lucerne.—Boston Herald. 


Oxen Lead Parade 
The Abruzzi in Italy was a dis- 
trict almost unknown to tourists un- 
til recently. 
interest. Here you 


may see Italy 


simple and colorful as seldom else- | 


where. At Loreto Aprutino on 
Whit Sunday two oxen lead a fine 
procession through the streets, car- 
rying a child dressed in 
den with golden beads, There is 
another oxen procession at Scanno 
on Corpus Christi day, while at 


Villalago and Cucullo on the day of | 


St. Dominic, a statue of the saint 
is carried in procession with snakes 
and vipers, collected by the famous 
snake charmers, twined around it. 
Seanno is well known for its cos- 


tumes, and the dress of the natives | 
at Pescocostanzo is extremely rich | 


with embroidery and lace. Other 
fanciful costumes may be seen to 
advantage at Pettorano, Campodi- 
giove and Introdacqua. 


Temple to Crocodile 


The first known sanctuary to the 


erocodile god has been found in 
Egypt. The sanctuary was found 


in a town sacred to Sekheptynis (a | 


crocodile god), and its identifica- 
tion was made possible by 
inseriptions carved on one 
altars. To the south of a 
stone kiosk was found a_ paved 
court, flanked by four. mud-brick 
buildings constructed for some rit- 
ual purposes. 


of the 
lime- 


oracles, a specialty 
of crocodile gods in 


of the temples 
Fayum. The 


It is full of color and | 


white la- | 


Greek | 


It is probable that | 
they were used in connection with | 
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two entrances of the sanctuary are | 


embellished with lions and sphinxes 


and other lions and sphinxes adorn | 


the courtyard. At the end of the 
Sacred way is the principal temple 
in limestone. Its portals are flanked 
by a statue of one of the pharaohs 
and of a sleeping lion. 


Mice That “Sing” 
The singing mouse has been im- 


mortalized by Emerson Hough, who 
wrote about these peculiar little 


animals that make a sound that re- | 


sembles singing. Much has been 
written about them, and the fact 
that they do sing is supported by 
trustworthy wit- 
nesses. Mice are unquestionably 
fond of music; but it is not fully 
determined whether their ability to 
make it is normal or is an individ- 
ual peculiarity. Some writers have 
gone so far as to assert that it is 
due Only to a diseased throat. 


Parting Shot 
mistress 
of being very 


An Trish 
reputation 
household 
new cook, and in order that she 
should not compare notes with the 
outgoing girl, she arranged that 
they should have’ separate ve 
hicles to and from the station. 

But the girl who was leaving was 
equal to the occasion, and as the 
two ears passed each other on the 
road she stood up in hers and 
shouted at the top of her voice: 
“Tf ye can’t eat scraps, Heaven help 
ye!” 


Remains of Fossil Whale 
Attempts by a dog to 
bone in ocean sand at 
Zeach, Calif., led to the uncovering 


of the fossilized remains of a whule | 
swam in | 


whieh scientists believe 
the Pacific 500,000 years ago. Part 
of the head of the huge mammal, 
several ribs, a hip bone, three ver- 
tebrae of the tail, two from tne 
neck and other bones have been 
uncovered, 
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Going East this summer, you can 
see the evergreen Feather River Can- 
yon, Great Salt Lake, Salt Lake City, 
the massive Colorado Rockies and the 
Royal Gorge— all at low summer fares, 
on one through route. 

Use the coupon, or telephone today 
| for folders. A sampte of the round- 


| THROUGH cog GREAT RAILWAY 


MRS. S. BELLAMY 


LIBRARIAN, BRANCH LIBRARY 
Candies, Stationery an dSchool 
Supplies 

Easton Avenue, near Sylvan 
San Brun 


Eat More Squabs 


TENDER to the LAST BITE 
Fresh Killed 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE AT 
Elite Market, Palo Alto 


1220 SAN MATEO DRIVE 
MENLO PARK 
Phone P. A. 5379 


It Won't Be Long Now! 


After the glorious fourth is 
past, we turn our thoughts 

to the Xmas season. True, 

it is still summer, but the 
months roll by fast. 

Now is the time to select 
your Xmas:‘Greeting Cards 
fordelivery any time before 
Christmas, while our assort- 
ment is complete. 
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trip fares, on sale until October 15: 


BOSTON Sag le denis $157.56 
CHICAGO. ...... 90.30 
DENVER . . + ee © ~=©667,20 
NEW YORK CITY » « « 151.70 
SALTLAKECITY .. . 40.00 
ST.LOUIS... - 85.60 
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| News REVIEW 


Since the road work on the Elk- 
horn highway to Sacramento has 
been completed travel has increas- 


ed four times. 


Dr. W. C. McLean has been ap- 
pointed milk inspector at San Mateo 
by City Manager E. P. Wilsey. San 
Mateo will be the only municipality 
in San Mateo County to grade its 
own milk. 


Modesto Chamber of Commerce 
has launched a campaign with the 
objective of rushing construction of 
the new $195,000 postoffice there. A 
request has, been forwarded to 
Arthur Newman, supervising archi- 
tect for the Postoffice Department, 
asking that a Modesto architect be 
named to design the structure. 


Repairs estimated at $25,000 are 
underway at the immigration sta- 
tion at Angel Island. More than 25 
men will be employed for more than 
a month to complete the work. The 
listed repairs inelude the recondi- 
tioning of the landing wharf at a 
cost of $12,000, cleaning and paint- 
ing all buildings and a new roof for 
the immigrant hospital. 


Western Pacific and Great North- 
ern steel will meet at Bieber in 
time to permit operation of freight 
trains over the new rail link be- 
tween Keddie and Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, in November, it was pre- 
dicted at Western Pacific offices at 
San Francisco. The date for inau- 
gurating passenger service remains 
undetermined. 


Charles Alexander and Leslie Ed- 
wards, ranchers, of the Stony Ford 
district, near Willows, have de- 
clared war on hunters. Alexander 
has lost his only horse, due to a 
hunter mistaking it for a deer, and 
Edwards went into his alfalfa 
patch recently and found his two 
pet bucks dead. Both animals had 
been shot while grazing near the 
Edwards home. 


The semi-annuaul report of the 
California Highway Patrol issued 
at Sacramento showed traffic offi- 
cers made 23 per cent more arrests 
during the first half of this year 
than during the same period of 
1930 but fines assessed by courts 
showed a decrease. There were 43,- 
211 arrests, which resulted in fines 
totaling $147,960, compared with 
$161,473 collected the first half of 
last year. 

The Sonoma County budget for 
operations for the year 1931-32 ag- 
gregates $1,823,807 and represents 
a cut of.$136,124 under last year’s 
budget, it was disclosed at Santa 
Rosa. Although less taxes will be 
collected this year from Sonoma 
County residents due to a loss of 
$596,705 in the assessed valuation, 
the tac rate may be slightly high- 
er than that of last year, it is in- 
dicated. 

California is studying methods 
by which other States run their 
legislatures with the hope of im- 
proving procedure here. Pursuant 
to a resolution adopted by the 1931 
Assembly a special committee com- 
posed of Assemblymen Patterson, 
Sewell and Roland was appointed. 
This committee is to meet some 
time during September in San 
Francisco and consider information 
gathered by its secretary, C. W. 
Booth of the legislative counsel 
bureau, during his visit to seven 
States since the California Legis- 
lature adjourned. Booth brought 
back many suggestions as to how 
the California Assembly may speed 
its work, including the use of elec- 
trical voting systems instead of the 
old call method, unification of As- 
sembly and Senate committees or 
smaller and more powerful com- 
mittees. 


~ 


With the filimg of 85,189 signa- 
tures from five counties, the refer- 
endum against Assembly Bill 1957, 
which gives the State Director of 
Finance power to sell abandoned 
river channels, qualified recently, 
it was announced by Secretary of 
State Jordan. The number of names 
required was 69,257. Signatures 
were filed with Jordan as follows: 
Los Angeles county, $49,467; San 
Francisco, 18,296; Alameda, 12,787; 
San Diego, 4254, and Contra Costa, 
385. Roland A. Vandeggrift, State 
Director of Finance, asserts the 
referendum will make effective, the 
provisions of Senate Bill 517, giv- 
ing the Director of Finance the 
power to lease tide lands for oil 
drilling. One of the purposes of 
Assembly Bill 957, said Vandegrift, 
was to repeal the lease provisions 
of Senate Bill 517, which was 
signed first by Governor Rolph. 


With one State park site of 169 
acres donated to the public by the 
E. L. Doheny interests and with the 
recent purchase of another State 
park at San Clemente, the prob- 
lem of maintenance and improve- 
ment is facing the State authori- 
ties, inquiries at the Courthouse at 
Santa Ana revealed. 

Fred Baughman, who handled the 
United States frost reports in Im- 
peria] Valley last year, will be re- 
assigned to the El] Centro district 
next year, it has been announced. 


lar of its State gasoline tax under 
the new collection law. Delinquen- 
cies are.being paid off at an aver- 
age of $80,000 a month. This was 
announced by Deputy State Con- 
troller Claude E. Cooper. The Cham- 
pion Gasoline Company of Los An- 
geles, the plant of which was re- 
cently seized for non-payment of 
taxes, has notified Cooper, he add- 
ed, that arrangements are being 
made to meet delinquent payments. 

Residents of Mt. Shasta City are 
smiling golden smiles as a result of 
the discovery that the spring from 
which the city water supply comes 
is full of gold-bearing sand. The 
discovery was made by city water 
department employes in giving the 
spring its annual cleaning. Another 
discovery of interest was made 
when part of a gold rocker was 
found buried under the roots of a 
tree in the spring, indicating that 
the spot had once been the scene of 
operations of a prospector. The 
rocker was nailed together with cut 
iron nails, showing that it had been 
made not less than fifty years ago. 


Agricultural {nspector Calvin 
Delphey has warned walnut grow- 
ers in the Chino region that the red 
spider menace is more prevalent 
than in several years, and that im- 
mediate steps must be taken to 
halt spread of the infestation. Sev- 
eral growers have already realized 
the crop danger, Delphey stated, 
and have begun sulphur treatment. 
No damage has been discovered in 
groves sprayed against husk fly this 
year, according to announcement of 
Dr. A. M. Boyce, entomologist. 
Tests conducted on the Eastman 
property in Chino have revealed a 
marked decrease in the husk fly 
ravage. Although wainut crops in 
Northern California districts have 
suffered in some cases as much as 
50 per cent loss from the heat, in- 
spectors declare the Chino region 
will have little damage to report 
from this source. 


At last, the General Sherman- 
General Grant duel has been offi- 
cially decided. And in effect the 
fight, which has been waged for 
years, might be called a draw. Six 
learned engineers, experts in the 
age and habits of the sequoia gi- 
gantea, have awarded the palm to 
the General Sherman as the larg- 
est living thing in the world, but 
have decreed that the General 
irant is the oldest. The engineers’ 
findings were announced simultan- 
eously in San Francisco and Fres- 
no by the California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Fresno 
Chamber of Commerce. The organ- 
izations asserted in their an- 
nouncement that the engineers 
also’ had settled the status of two 
other challengers, the Boole and 
Hart trees. They are placed third 
and fourth respectively in the big 
tree race. 


Advances of five miles per hour 
in the legal speed limits in certain 
zones of motor travel are now in 
effect. New signs indicating the in- 
creased speeds are being erected 
by the California State Automobile 
Association, official road signing 
agency for northern California. In 
business districts the new markers 
designate a limit of 20 miles; in 
residence sections 25 miles; and in 
open country 45 miles. Motorists 
are being cautioned to observe 
these limits carefully. It is also 
pointed out that the law stipulates 
that these speeds are legal only 
when traffic conditions and the 
surface and width’ of a roadway 
permit them to be made without 
endangering life or property. Em- 
phasis is being given to the fact 
that the fimit of fifteen miles per 
hour remains unchanged at inter- 
sections or railroad grade cross- 
ings where the driver’s view is ob- 
structed; on “blind” curves; and 
in school zones. 


The California Mushroom Com- 
pany which has a plant at Rivera 
is finding a good market for its 
product in Los Angeles, according 
to the manager, R. S. Savary. The 
plant occupies five acres and pro- 
duces approximately 700 pounds of 
mushrooms a day. The growing of 
mushrooms, Mr. Savary says, is 
highly specialized and requires no 
little skill and care. The spawn 
from which they are grown is 
shipped in from Pennsylvania, ar- 
riving here in sealed milk bottles. 
In the course of time it is hoped 
that local spawn can be produced. 
It requires two months from plant- 
ing to mature the mushroom, and 
the beds then bear for three 
months. The temperature is kept 
below 60 degrees and huumidity is 
necessary, tou. When the company 
started operations the Los Ange- 
les market men thought 150 
pounds of mushrooms a day would 
be ample. Now, according to Mr. 
Savary, they would be glad to get 
2000 pounds daily, and the delica- 
cies are imported ‘rom. eastern 
plants to satisfy the demand. 


Dedication of the new $95,000 
veterans memorial building at Eu- 
reka wil) be held Sunday, August 
23. Harry B. Henderson, Jr., na- 
tional vice commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, will be the speaker. 

Asserting that changes have been 
made in the standard for No. 1 can- 
ning peaches and that canners and 
the California Peach Control Board 
have been unfair to growers, lead- 
ers of the San Joaquin Farm Bu- 
reau Federation are seeking a state- 
wide investigation 
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By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 


F YOU want to learn more about the 
' country in which you live than you 
have ever known before, send fifty 
cents to the superintendent of doc- 
uments at the United States gov- 
ernment printing office in Wash- 
ington and tell him to send you 
sulletin No. 817 of the United 
States geological survey. The oth- 
er name for that publication is, 
“Boundaries, Areas, Geographic 
Centers and Altitudes of the United States and 
the Several States,” but don’t let that formid- 
able-sounding title daunt you. For in this 265- 
page, paper-covered book by Edward M. Doug- 
las you'll find more interesting facts than in all 
the history and geography books you studied 
at school, 

It’s a big country, this United States of 
America. You'll never appreciate just how big 
it is until you read the statistics given in the 
last two pages of Bulletin 817. “From Green- 
land's icy mountain to India’s coral strand” is 
the familiar and poetical way of expressing 
the extreme ends of the earth. But the distance 
suggested in that expression is as nothing com- 
pared to the distance between the northernmost 
and southernmost points in the territory over 
which the Stars and Stripes float. Point Bar- 
row, the extreme north point of Alaska, is near- 
ly 5,000 miles north of the equator and Rose 
inlet in the Samoan group, the farthest south 
American land, is exactly 1,000 miles south of 
it. Claims that may be based upon the Byrd 
explorations and discoveries of 1929-30 in the 
Antarctic region may put the American flag 
even farther south so that we may be able to 
match England’s boast of “dominion over palm 
and pine” with one which mentions “from pole 
to pole.” 

Few of us may ever get the chance to go 
from one end of the American possessions to 
the other, but in these days ef the automobile 
and improved roads any of us can get acquaint- 
ed with the extent of the “mainland” of our 
country. Suppose you decide to make a “circle 
tour” of your country—follow its boundary lines 
until you’re back where you started from, How 
far do you suppose you will have gone? Exactly 
17,936 miles. Driving steadily at the rate of 
40 miles an hour and putting in 12 hours a 
day it would take you five weeks and two days 
to make such a trip. 

Here’s the mileage: Start at West Quoddy 
Head, near Eastport, Maine, (the easternmost 
point on the “mainland” of the United States) 
and drive west following the northern bound- 
ary all the way, including the water boundary 
through the Great Lakes until you reach Cape 
Alva, Wash. (the westernmost point). By that 
time you will have covered 3,987 miles. Follow 
the Pacific coastline down to the Mexican bor- 
der and you will add 2,730 more miles. Turn 
east along the Mexican border and it’s 2,013 
miles until you get to the gulf of Mexico. Fol- 
low its shoreline of 3,641 miles until you round 
Florida, then head north and after 5,565 miles 
along the Atlantic ocean you will be back at 
West Quoddy Head with 17,936 miles behind 
you. : 

Or if you don’t care for the “circle tour” and 
want to make a direct route from the two points 
farthest apart in the United States, start at 
Cape Flattery, Wash., and-travel southeast until 
you reach a point on the Florida coast south 
of Miami. You will have covered 2,835 miles. 
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Would you like to have the experience of being 
at the highest and the lowest points in the 
United States in the matter of altitude? You 
don’t have to go from one end of the country 
to the other to do that. You can go from the 
highest to the lowest points in less than an hour 
—that is, if you use an airplane. For they are 
only 86 miles apart. Sail over the summit of 
Mount Whitney in Inyo, Tulare county, in Cali- 
fornia (altitude 14,496 feet aboye sea level) 
then swoop down less than three miles to the 
Death valley in Inyo county and you will be 
276 feet below sea level. 

But even more interesting than these geo- 
graphical facts in Bulletin 817 is the American 
history which you will learn from reading about 
the boundaries of the individual states and look- 
ing at the maps which illustrate its pages. 
Have you ever wondered why some of our 
states have the aueer shapes that they have? 


The peculiar irreguiarities of some of the 
state boundaries are due to compromises made 
to adjust differences between the representa- 
tives of the states, The “Southwick Jog,” for 
example, which appears on the boundary be- 
tween Connecticut and Massachusetts was estab- 
lished because in adjusting errors in the bound- 
ary, as previously run by compass, a long, nar- 
row strip of land was given to Connecticut and 
the “jog” ceded to Massachusetts was intended 
to be an equivalent area. 

The panhandle at the southeast corner of 
Missouri is said to be the result of efforts of a 
prominent landowner to have his plantation in- 
cluded in the new state. The projection on the 
northern boundary of Minnesota, which includes 
a land area cf about 124 scquare miles sepa- 
rated from the main part of Minnesota by the 
Lake of the Woods, resulted from the use of 
inaccurate maps of the treaty makers. 

Probably the most widely-known boundary in 
the United States is the “Mason and Dixon line” 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland, run by 
two famous English mathematicians in 1763- 
1767. 

The accuracy of their survey is shown by the 
fact that in a resurvey 130 years later, with 
modern instruments and methods, the position 
found for the northeast corner of Maryland 
differed only 180 feet from their position. The 
original stones for five-mile marks on this line 
were carved in England from limestone and are 
still standing, with Lord Baltimore’s coat of 
arms on the Maryland side and the Penn arms 
on fhe Pennsylvania side. 

The east-west part of the boundary between 
Mussachusetts and Rhode Island was for more 
than 200 years a matter of dispute that was in 
some respects the most remarkable boundary 
question with which this country has had to deal. 
Twice the question went to the Supreme court 
of the United States, and in one of these suits 
Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate were em- 
ployed as counsel for Massachusetts. Choate, to 
illustrate the indefiniteness of certain boundary 
lines, said before the Massachusetts legislature: 

“The commissioners might as well have de- 
cided that the line between the states was 
bounded on the north by a bramble bush, on 
the south by a blue jay, on the west by a hive 
of bees in swarming time and on the east by 
500 foxes with firebrands tied to their tails.” 

How boundary lines have changed during the 
years trom the first English settlement to the 
present time is well illustrated in the case of 
the state of Virginia. The Virginia Charter of 
1609 included the area extending west to the 


1. Map of the United States showing acces 
sions of territory since 1853. 

2. The highest point in the United States— 
Mount Whitney in California, 14,496 feet above 
sea level. 

3. Northernmost point in United States terri- 
tory—Point Barrow in Alaska, latitude 71 de- 
grees, 25 minutes north. 

4. Southernmost point in United States terri- 
tory—Rose island in the Pacific ocean, latitude 
14 degrees, 32 minutes south. 

5. Map of the United States showing acces- 
sions of territory from 1803 to 1853. 

6. The lowest point in the United States— 
Death valley in California, 276 feet below sea 
level. 


-————— 


“South Sea,” that is, the Pacific ocean, called 
Mar del Sur (South Sea) by Balboa in 1513, 
when he first saw it at a place where the shore 
line runs nearly east and west. In 1609 no one 
knew how far away from the Atlantic the “South 
Sea” was, and some of the other colonies had 
charters stating the same western limit. 

Along the Atlantic coast Virginia extended 
from a point 200 miles north of Point Comfort 
to a point the same distance south. So at one 
time Virginia owned all of what is now North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware and parts of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. But in the 
next century and a half she lost a large part 
of that territory. The Carolina charters of 1663- 
1665 took away from her the land south of the 
present southern boundaries. Lord Baltimore’s 
Maryland colony deprived her of the Chesa- 
peake Bay region. After the Revolution she 
ceded to the new republic in 1784 the territory 
northwest of the Ohio river. In 1792, Kentucky 
was organized as a separate state by her con- 
sent and in 1862 when the Civil war rent the 
nation, what is now West Virginia was sepa- 
rated from the mother state. 

Indiana is another state which once com- 
prised a vast area, including all of Illinois and 
Wisconsin, most of Michigan and a large part 
of Minnesota, Perhaps the largest territory once 
held by a present state was that of Missouri. 
In 1812 the name of the territory of Louisiana 
was chan7ed to territory of Missouri and at the 
time it included all of the original Louisiana 
Purchase except the present state of Louisiana, 
But gradually Missouri, territory and state, was 
whittled down, losing most of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas to the latter in 1819 and parts of 
Texas, Colorado, Kansas and New Mexico to 
Spain in the same year. In 1834 Missouri lost 
all of Iowa, and parts of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota to Michigan and in 1854 most of 
Montana, the rest of North and South Dakota, 
parts of Wyoming and Colorado and all of Ne- 
braska to the latter and to Kansas, when the 
Kansas and Nebraska territories were organized 
in that year. 
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CHAPTER Xll 
pay aay 

For years Oklahoma nad longed 

for statehood as a bride awaits 
the dawn of her wedding day. At 
last, “Behold the bridegroom!” 
said a paternal government, hand- 
ing her over to the Union, “Here 
is a star for your forehead. Meet 
the family.” 

Then, at the very altar, the final 
words spoken, the pact sealed, the 
bride had turned to encounter a 
stranger—an unexpected guest, daz- 
zling, breath-taking, embodying all 
her wildest girlish dreams. 

“Bridegroom—h—I !” yelled Ok- 
lahoma, hurling herself into the 
stranger's arms. “What’s family to 
me! (Co away! Don’t bother me. 
I’m busy.” 

The name of the gorgeous stran- 
ger was Oil, 

Oil. Nothing else mattered. Okia- 
hora, the dry, the wind-swept, the 
burning, was a sea of hidden oil. 
The red prairies, pricked, ran Dlack 
and slimy with it. The work of 
years was undone in a day. The 
sSunbonnets shrank back, aghast. 
Jompared to that which now took 
piace the early days following the 
Run in '89 were idyllic. They 
swarmed on Oklahoma from every 
state in the Union. The plains be- 
eame black with little eager delv- 
ing figures. The sanguine roads 
were choked with every sort of ve- 
hicle. Once more tent and shanty 
towns sprang up where the day be- 
fore had ten only open prairie 
staring uw at a blazing sky. Again 
the gambling tent, the six-shooter, 
the roaritig saloon, the dance hall, 
the heriot. Men fought, stole, 
killeé, died for a plece of ground 
bensath whose arid surface lay 
wkd knew what wealth of fluid 
rivhness. Every barren sun-baked 
fa7m was a_ potential fortune; 
eYery ditch and draw and dried- 
up creek 4ed might conceal liquid 
tteasure. The Wildeat field—Pan- 
handle-~-Cimarron—Crook Nose— 
Cartwright—Wahoo—Bear Creek— 
these became magic names; these 
were tle Seven Cities of Cibola, 
rich heyond Coronado’s’ wildest 
dream. Millions of barrels of oil 
burst through the sand and shale 
and clsy and drenched the parched 
earth. Drill, ptmp, blast. Nitro- 
glycerine. Here she comes. A roar. 
Oklahoma went stark raving mad. 

Sabra Cravat went oil mad with 
the rest of them. Just outside the 
town of Osage, for miles around, 
they were drilling, There was that 
piece of farm land she had bought 
years ago, when Yancey first 
showed signs of restlessness. She 
had thought herself shrewd to have 
picked up this fertile little oasis 
in the midst of the bare unlovely 
plain. She was proud of her bit of 
farm land with its plump yield of 
alfalfa, corn, potatoes, and garden 
truck. She knew now why it had 
been so prolific. By a whim of na- 
ture rich black oil lay under all 
that surrounding land, rendering it 
hbarven through its hidden riches, 


No taint of corroding oil ran be- 
neath that tract of Cravat farm 


because of this it lay 
there now, so green, so lush, with 
its beans, its squash, its ridiculous 
onions, taunting her, deriding her, 
tike a mirage in the desert. Queerly 
enough, she had no better luck 
with her share in an oil lease for 
which she had paid a substantial 
#um—much more than she could 


land, and 


ufford to lcese. Machinery, crew, 
days of drilling, week of drilling, 
sand, shale, salt. The well had 


come up dry—a duster. 

That which happened to Sabra 
happened to thousands. The stuff 
was elusive, tantalizing. Here might 
be a gusher vomiting millions. Fifty 
feet away not so much as a spot 
of grease could be forced to the 
surface. Fortune seemed to take 
delight in choosing strange victims 
tor her pranks. Erv Wissler, the 
gawk who delivered the milk to 
Sabra’s door each morning, found 
himself owner of a gusher whose 
outpourings yielded him seven 
thousand dollars a day. He could 
not grasp it. 

“Why Erv!” Sabra exclaime/, 
when he arrived at her kitchen do¢r 
2s usual, smelling of the barnyarvl, 
“Seven thousand dollars a day! 
What in the world are you going 
to do with it?” 

Erv’s putty features and all hts 
joose-hung frame seemed to stiffén 
with the e‘fort of his new and mo- 
mentous resolve. “Well, I tell yout, 
Mis’ Cravat, I made up my mind 
J ain’t going to male no more Sun- 
diay delivery myself. I’m a-going to 
hire Pete Lynch’s be to take the 
milk route Sundays.” 

Every vne in Osage knew tho 
atory of Fted Sloat’s wife when the 
news was brought to her + 
weeks of drilling on the sterile lite 
fie Sloat farm had brought up a 
Pusher. They had come running to 
her across the trampled fields with 
the news. She had stood there on 
the back porch of the shabby farm- 
house, a Dony drudge, unlovely as 
the house itself. 

“Millions!” they shouted at her, 
“Millions and millions! What age 
you roing to do?” 

Fred Sloat’s wife had 
down at her hands, shriveled and 
gnarled from alkali water a.d 
rough wo’k. She wiped them now 
on a corner of her gingham aprun 
with a eesture of utter finality. 
Her meager shoulders straightened. 
The quervious voice took on a note 
of defianee. 

“From now on I’m going to have 
the wasliin’ done out.” 

In those first few frenzied weeks 
there war no time for scientific 
methods. That came later, Now, 
in the rush of it, they all but bur- 


looked : 


rowed in the red cluy with their 
finger nails. Men prowled the 
plains with divining rods, with ab- 
surd things called witch sticks, 
hoping thus to detect the precious 
stuff beneath the earth’s surface. 

For years the meandering red 
clay roads that were little more 
than trails had seen only occasion- 
al buggies, farm wagons, horsemen, 
an Indian family creeping along in 
a miserable cart or—rarely—an 
autumobile making perilous prog- 
ress through the thick dust in the 
dry season or the slippery dough 
in the wet. Now those same roads 
were choked, impassable. The frail 
wooden one-way’ bridges over 
creeks and draws sagged and splin- 
tered with the stream of traffic, but 
no one took the time to repair 
them. A torrent of vehicles of 
every description flowed without 
ceasing, night and day. Frequent- 
ly the torrent choked itself with 
its own volume, and then the thou- 
sands were piled there, locked, 
cursing, writhing, battling, on their 
way to the oil fields. From the 
Crook Nose field to Wahoo was a 
scant four miles; it sometimes took 
half a day to cover it in a motor 
car. Trucks, drays, wagons, rigs, 
flivvers, buckboards. Every day 
was like the day of the Opening 
back in ’89. Millionaire promoters 
from the Bast, engineers, prospec- 
tors, drillers, tool dressers, shoot- 
ers, pumpers, roustabouts, Indians. 
Men in London-tailored suits and 
shirts from Charvet’s. Only the 
ruthless and desperate survived. 
In the days of the covered wagon 
Ssearcely twenty years earlier those 
roads had been trails over the hot, 
dry plains marked by the bleach- 
ing skull of a steer or the carcass 
of a horse, picked clean by the 
desert scavengers and turned white 
and desolate to the blazing sky. A 
wagon wheel, a rusted rim, a split 
wagon tongue lay at the side of the 
trail, mute evidence of a traveler 
laboriously crawling his way across 
the prairie. Now the ditches by 
the side of these same roads were 
strewn with the bodies of wrecked 
and abandoned automobiles, their 
skeletons stripped and_ rotting, 
their lamps staring up at the sky 
like sightless eyes, testimony to the 
passing of the modern ravisher of 
that tortured region. Up and down 
the dust-choked roads, fenders 
ripped off like flies’ wings, wheels 
interlocking, trucks overturned, 
loads sunk in the mud, plank 
bridges splitting beneath the 
strain. Devil take the hindmost. 
It was like an army push, but with- 
out an army’s morale or discipline. 
Bear Creek boasted a killing a day 
and not a jail nor a courthouse for 
miles around. Men and women, 
manacled to a common chain, were 
marched like slave convicts down 
the road to the nearest temple of 
justice, a rough pine shack in a 
town that had sprung overnight on 
the prairie. There were no rail- 
roads where there had been no 
towns. 

Boilers loaded on two wagons 
were hauled by twenty-mule-team 
outfits. Stuck in the mud as they 
inevitably were, only mules could 
have pulled the toad out. Long 
lines of them choked the already 


impassable road. Wagons were 
heaped with the pipes through 
which the oil must be led; with 


lumber, hardware, rigs, tools, port- 
able houses—all the vast para- 
phernalia of sudden wealth and 
growth in a frontier community. 

Tough careless young boys drove 
the nitro-glycerin cars, a deadly 
job on those rough and crowded 
roads. It was this precious and 
dreadful stuff that shot the oil up 
out of the earth. Hard lads in 
corduroys took their chances and 
pocketed their high pay, driving 
the death-dealing wagons, singing 
as they drove, a red shirt tail tied 
to a pole flaunting its warning at 
the back of the load. Often an 
expected wagon would fail to ap- 
pear. The workers on the field 
never took the trouble to trace it 
or the time to wait for it. They 
knew that somewhere along the 
road was a great gaping hole, with 
never a sizable fragment of wood 
or steel or bone or flesh anywhere 
for yards around to tell the tale 
they already knew. 

Acres that had been carefully 
tended so that they might yield 
their scanty crop of cabbages, 
onions, potatoes were abandoned 
to oil, the garden truck rotting in 
the ground. Raw-boned farmers 
and their serawny wives and 
spindling brats. grown spectacular- 
ly rich overnight, walked out of 
their houses without taking the 
trouble to move the furniture or 
lock the door. It was not worth 
while. They left the sleazy cur- 
tains on the windows, the pots on 
the stove. The oil crew, clanking 
in, did not bother to wreck 
house unless they found it neces- 
sary. [In the midst of an inferno 
of oil rigs. drills; smoke, steam, 
and seeping oil itself the passer- 
by would often see a weather-beat- 
en farmhouse, its windows broken, 
its front askew, like a beldame 
gone mad, gray hair streaming 
abeut her crazed face as she stared 
out on the pandemonium of oil 
hell about her. 

The farmers moved into Osage, 
or Gklahoma City, or Wahoo. They 
bougat automobiles and silk shirts 
and tew-gaws, like children. The 
men sat on the front porch in shirt 
sleeves and stocking feet and spat 
tobacio juice into the fresh young 
grass. 

Mile on mile, as far as the eye 
could see, were the = skeleton 
frames of oil rigs outlined against 


the | 


the sky like giant Martian figures 
stalking across the landscape. Hor- 
rible.new towns—Bret Harte wood- 
en-front towns—sprang up _ over- 
night on the heels of an oil strike; 
towns inhabited by people who 
never meant to stay in them; stark 
and hideous houses thrown up by 
dwellers who never intended to re- 
main in them; rude frontier cross- 
road stores stuffed with the neces- 
sities of frontier life and the lux- 
uries of sudden wealth all jumbled 
together in a sort of mercantile 
miscegenation. The thump and 
clank of the pump and drill ; curses, 
shouts; the clatter of thick dishes, 
the clink - of glasses, the shrill 
laughter of women; fly-infested 
shanties. Oil, smearing itself over 
the prairies like a plague, killing 
the grass, blighting the _ trees, 
spreading over the surface of the 
creeks and rivers, Signs tacked to 
tree stumps or posts: For Ambu- 
lance Call 487. Sim Neeley, Under- 
taker. Call 549. Call Doctor Koegh 
735. 
Oklahoma — the Red People’s 
country—lay heaving under the hot 
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“What a Rotten Deal You’ve Had, 
Sabra, Dear.” 


summer sun, a scarred and dread- 
fui thing with the oil drooling 
down its face a viscid stream. 

Tracy Wyatt, who used to drive 
the bus and dray line between Wa- 
hoo and Osage, standing up to the 
reins like a good-natured red-faced 
charioteer as the wagon bumped 
over the rough roads, was one of 
the richest men in Oklahoma—in 
the whole of the United Ststes, for 
that matter. Wyatt. The Wyatt 
Oil company. In another five years 
the Wyatt Oil companies. Yon were 
to see their signs all over the 
world. The “Big Boys” from the 
Kast were to come to him, fat in 
hand, to ask his advice about this; 
to seek his favor for that. The sum 
of his daily income was fantastic. 
The mind simply did not grasp it. 
Tracy himself was, by now, a port- 
ly and not undignified looking man 
of a little more than fifty. His 
good-natured, rubicund face wore 
the grave slightly astonished look 
of a commonplace man who sudden- 
ly finds himself a personage. 

Mrs. Wyatt, plainer, more horse- 
faced than ever in her expensive 
New York clothes, tried to patron- 
ize Sabra Cravat, but the Whipple 
blood was no match for the Marcy. 
The new money affected Mrs. Wy- 
att queerly. She became nervous, 
full of spleen, and the eastern doc- 
tors spoke to her of high blood 
pressure. 

Sabra frankly envied these lucky 
ones, A letter from the adder- 
tongued Felice Venable to her 
daughter was characteristic of that 
awesome old matriarch. Sabra 
still dreaded to open her mother’s 
letters, They always contained a 
Sting. 

“All this talk of on and millions 
and every one in Oklahoma rolling 


in it. I'll be bound that you and 
that husband of yours haven't so 
much as enough to fill a lamp. 


Trust Yancey Cravat to get hold 
of the wrong piece of land. Well, 
at least you can’t be disappointed. 
It has been like that from the day 
you married him, though you can't 
say your mother didn’t warn you. 


I hope Donna will show more 
sense,” 

Donna, home after two years at 
Miss Dignum’s on the Hudson, 


seemed indeed to be a granddaugh- 
ter after Felice Venable’s own 
heart. She was in coloring, con- 
tour, manner, and outlook, so un- 
like the other Oklahoma = girls— 
Czarina McKee, Gazelle Slaughter, 
Jewel Riggs, Maurine Turket—as 
to make that tortured, wind-deviled 
day of her birth on the Oklahoma 
Prairie almost nineteen years ago 
seem impossible. Even during her 
homecomings in the summer vaca- 
tions she had about her an air of 
cool disdain together with a kind 
of disillusioned calculation very 
disconcerting to her former inti- 
mates, not to speak of her own 
family. 

The other girls living in Osage 
and Oklahoma City and Guthrie 
and Wahoo were true products of 
the new raw Southwest country. 
They liked to dress in crude high 
colors—glaring pinks, cerise, yel- 
low, red, vivid orange, magenta. 
They made up naively with white 
powder and big daubs of carmine 
on either cheek. The daughters of 
more wealthy parents drove their 
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own curs in a day when this was 
considered rather daring fur a 
woman. Donna came home fall, 
thin to the point, of scrawniness 
in their opinion; sallow, unrouged, 
drawling, mysterious. She tallied 
with an eastern acent, ignored the 
letter r, said eyether and neyther 
and rih’ally and altogether made 
herself poisonously unpopular with 
the girls and undeniably stirring 
to the boys. She paid very little 
heed to the clumsy attentions of 
the Oklahoma home-town lads, 
adopting toward them a serpent-of- 
the-Nile attitude very baffling to 
these frank and open-faced prairie 
products. 

Her school days finished, and she 
a finished product of those days, 
she now looked about her coolly, 
calculatingly. Her mother she re- 
garded with a kind of affectionate 
amusement, 

“What a rotten deal you’ve had, 
Sabra dear,” she would drawl. 
“Rih’ally, I don’t see how you’ve 
stood it all these years.” 

Sabra would come to her own de- 
fense, goaded by something strange- 
ly hostile in herself toward this 
remote, disdainful offspring. ‘Stood 
what?” 

“Oh—you know. This being a 
pioneer woman and a professional 
Marcy and head-held-high in spite 
of a bum of a husband.” 

“Donna Cravat, if you ever again 
dare to speak like that of your fa- 
ther I shall punish you, big as you 
are.” 

“Sabra darling, how, can you 
punish a grown woman? You 
might slap me, and I wouldn’t slap 
you back, of course. But I’d be ter- 
ribly embarrassed for you. As for 
father—he is a museum piece. You 
know it.” 

“Your father is one of the great- 
est figures the Southwest has ever 
produced.” 

“Mm. Well, he’s picturesque 
enough, I suppose. But I wish he 

hadn’t worked so hard at it. And 
Cim! There’s a brother! A great 
help to me in my career, the men 
folks of this quaint family.” 

“I wasn’t aware that you were 
planning a career,” Sabra retorted, 
very much in the manner of Felice 
Venable. “Unless getting up at noon, 
slopping around in a kimono most 
of the day, and lying in the ham- 
mock reading is called a career by 
Dignum graduates. If it is, you’re 
the outstanding success of your 
class,” 

“Darling, I adore you when you 
get viperish and Venable like that. 
Perhaps you influenced me in my 
early youth. That’s the new psy- 
chology, you. know. You used to 
tell me about grandma trailing 
around in her white ruffled dimity 
wrappers and her high heels, never 
lifting a lily hand.” 

“At least your grandmother 
didn’t consider it a career.” 

“Neither do I. This lovely flow- 
er-like head isn't so empty as you 
think, lolling in the front porch 
hammock. I know it’s no use count- 
ing on father, even when he’s not 
off on one of his mysterious jaunts, 
What is he doing, anyway? Living 
with some squaw? PR (2 
give me, mother darling. I didn’t 
mean to hurt you . . Cim’s just 
as bad, and worse, because he’s 
Weak and hasn’t even dad’s phony 


ideals. You're busy with the paper. 
That's all right. [’'m not blaming 
you. If it weren’t for you we'd all 


be on the town—or back in Wichi- 
ta living on grandma in genteel 
poverty. | think you’re wonderful, 
and I ought to try to be like you. 
But I don't want to be a girl re 
porter. Describing the sumptuous 
decorations of dandel‘ons and sun- 
flowers at one of Cassandra Sipes’ 
parties.” 

Goaded by curiosity and a kind 
of wonder at this unnatural crea- 
ture, Sabra must put her question: 
“What do you want to do, then?” 

“T want to marry the richest man 
in Oklahoma, and build a palace 
that I'll hardly ever live in, and 


| travel like royalty, and eclank with 


emeralds, With my skin and hair 
they’re my stone.” 


“Oh, emeralds, by all means,” 
Sabra agreed, cuttingly. “Dia- 
monds are so ordinary. And the 


gentleman that you consider honor- 
ing—let me see. From your re- 
quirements that woul@ have to-be 
Tracy Wyatt, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Donna, calmly. 

“You've probably overlooked Mrs. 
Wyatt. Of course, Tracy’s only 
fifty-one, and you heing nineteen, 
there’s plenty of time if you'll just 
be patient.” She was too amused 
to be really disturbed. 

“I don’t intend to be patient, 
mamma darling.” 

Something in her hard, ruthless 
tone startled Sabra. “Donna Cra- 
vat, don’t you start any of your 
monkey business. I saw you cooing 
and ah-ing at him the other day 
went we went over to Wyatt’s new 
house. And [I heard you saying 
some drivel about his being a man 
that craved beauty in his life, and 
that he should have it; and sneer- 
ing politely at the new house un- 
til I could see him beginning to 
doubt everything in it, poor fellow. 
He had been so proud to show it. 
But I thought you were just talking 
that New York talk of yours.” 

“I wasn’t. I was talking busi- 
ness,” 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 


Birds Travel Far 
The arctic tern, a species of sea 
gull, makes the round trip from the 
Aretic to the Antarctic region each 
year, a journey of 22,000 miles; the 
tiny humming bird of North Amer- 
ica winters tn South America. 


| MeCormick. 


WORLD 
WAR 


YARNS 


by Lieut. Frank E. Hagan 


Battle That Wasn’t Fought 


The “Bajtle of Pas de Calais” 
was a naval battle that was never 
fought. If it had been 
come of thc World war might have 
been different. 

At midnight on August 3, 1914, 
Rear Admiral Rouyer of the French 
navy was at Cherbourg snd there 
received a wireless order to take 
what vesesls he had and steam for 
the Calais pass. Arriving there he 
was to attack and fight it out to the 
end with the German High Seas 
fleet. 
telling a mouse to attack a bulldog. 
The French were sure that Ger- 
many would strike at her by a com- 
bined land and sea movement—an 
invasion of Belgium by the army 


and of the English channel by the | 


Navy to assure herself of naval 


bases from which she might hold or | 


defeut England. 

The authorities knew ‘hat they 
were sending Rouyer to his death, 
but he might be able to hold up 
for a few precious hours the Ger- 
man battleships and the great trans- 
ports, filled with soldiers, whieh 
they would be convoying. England 
wusn’t yet in the war so no help 
could be hoped for from “the Mis- 
tress of the Seas.” Ruuyer had 
three small armored cruisers of his 
peace-time fleet and three other 
vessels of the navy schoo! division 
which joined him at Brest. He 
left Cherbourg at 3:30 in the morn- 
ing and by 4 o’clock that afternoon 
he was in his battle position. 

Rouyer waited all that day for 
the appearance of the German fleet. 
And nothing happened! At 11 
o'clock that night Great Britain de- 
clared war. Next day British war- 
Ships were helping him guard the 
Pas de Calais. Why didn’t the 
Germun fleet appear? No. one 
knows. Some historians declare 
that the German high command 
blundered there and threw away a 
chance to crush France. 

* * s 


The Greatest Spy Achievement 


What is said to have been the 
greatest spy achievement of the 
whole war was a coup pulled by 
the Germars which resulted in the 
crushing defeat of the Russians at 
the Battle of the Masurian Lakes. 
General Samsonov, commander of 
the Russian central army, had re- 
ceived reports that he was being 
encircled by Hindenburg’s forces, 
so he prepared to halt his advance 
in East Prussia. 

Just as he was about to issue the 
necessary orders, an airplane land- 
ed close to his headquarters, and 
when the aviator was brought to 
him he was handed a letter from 

zrand Duke Nicholas, the Russian 
commander in chief, complaining of 
his slow advance and declaring that 
the rumors of the German encir- 
cling movement were mostly fiction. 

He then ordered Samonov to push 
forward as rapidly as possible and 


break through the German lines. 
The Russian general reluctantly 
obeyed, and the result was the 


crushing disaster of the Masurian 
Lakes. A story scene followed at 
the grand duke’s headquarters. The 
unlucky Samsonov produced the let- 
ter which the aviator had given him 
and the grand duke immediately in- 
formed him that he had waitten no 
such letter. The aviator had been 
a German spy and the coup baad 
been planned by the Germans. Soon 
there was another casualty added 
to the thousands of Russians who 
had died in that battle. It was 
the death of General Samsonov—by 
suicide. 
. . . 


Baseballs and Battlefields 


Besides Color Sergeant Hank 
Gowdy, noted for his inspiring influ 
ence on morale of the A. B. F., 
other professional ball players 
served their country overseas in 
1918. From them it would have 


| been possible to select a formidable 


club, entirely capable of offering 


; stern battle on the diamond to any 


of the present 
fits. 

The club mentioned would have 
included the following lineup, all of 


major league out- 


the members then in France, under | 


colors: Catchers, Gowdy or Regan. 
a former Cincinnati player; pitch- 
ers, Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
Sherrod Smith, Leon Cadore, Noyes 
of the Athletics and Lambeth of 
Brooklyn; first base, Dots Miller of 
the Pirates; second base, Johnny 
Evers the old Cub star with the 
Knights of Columbus: shortshop, 
Chuck Ward of Brooklyn; third 
base, Cy Batese, Athletics, and out- 
fielders Menosky and Sam Rice of 
Washington and Miller of Cleve 
land. 

Two lieutenants were mentioned 
as utility men. They were Moose 
a noted pinch hitter 
for the old Giants, and Eddie Grant, 
a shortstop who also played under 
McGraw. 

Grant became a captain before 
anything was done about forming 
the club, commanding H company, 
Three Hundred and Seventh infan- 
try. He was killed during the Ar. 
gonne fighting at the head of his 
battalion. 

(©. 1931, Western Newspaper Union.) 


“Will to Power” 

Bertrand Russell says that the 
main urge of childhood is the “will 
to power”’—in other words, the de- 
sire to become an adult. Although 
this is not the sole source of chil- 
dren’s play, it shows in the play in 
two. forms. The first consists in 
learning to do things, the second in 
fantasy or make-believe. 


Enduring Memorial 

It is estimated that the memorial 

statues of our nation’s heroes carved 

in the Black hills will endur 
000 years, 


. 


the out- | 


The order was equivalent to | 


| 


| 


| 


Worried Husbands 


Do your own weariness, ,your wife's 
unhappiness and “‘nerves’’, leave you 
no peace of mind? Both of you are los- 
ing the joy you ought to find in life and 
in each other. 

You can recover the forgotten glow 
of youth. Take Fellows’ Syrup, which 
supplies your body with vital ingredients 
often missing. In a short time you will 
be eager and fit for work, play, meals, 
and sleep. 

Begin now—don’t miss another day 
of happiness and health. The first few 
doses will begin to transform you. Fol- 
low the prescription doctors have used 
for years, and get the genuine Fellows’ 
Syrup from your druggist today. 


FELLOWS 
SYRUP 


Engine, Aged 100, at Fire 

When the fire departments in 
neighboring towns refused to help 
extinguish a blaze in a grain store 
at Bishops Cleve, England, a fire en- 
gine built in 1831 was used. Vil- 
lagers poured water into the ancient 
machine with buckets while others 
pumped. Eventually a volunteer 
brigade at Stroud, 20 miles away, 
came to the rescue and extinguished 
the blaze. Departments of other 
towns refused aid because the Bish- 
ops Cleve council refused to contrib- 
ute to their upkeep. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


fia Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Fall 
ie, Imparts Color and 

§ Beauty to Gray and Faded Hai 

60c and $1.00 at Druggists. 

4 Hiscox Chem. Wks.. Patchogue.N.¥ 
FLORESTON SHAMPOO — Ideal for use in 
connection with Parker’s Hair Balsam.Makes the 
hair soft and fluffy, 50 cents by mail or at drug- 
gists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N.Y. 


“You can bet your shirt on this, 
It’s a sure thing.” 

“No, I won't bet my shirt. 
that’s a sure thing.” 


BOIL WORTH $25 
Grandmother always said this. Most of 
us willing to pay $25 to get rid of boil. 
Get 50c box CARB OlL. from your 
druggist today. Stops pain immediately. 
Heals worst boil often overnight. Good 
for sores, stings, bites, etc. Get Carboil 
today. No use to suffer. Spurlock-Neal 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


I know 


The Blame 
“Poets are born and not made.” 
“Yes, blame it on the parents! 
They get the blame for everything 
else.” 


Polytechnic College of Engineering 
13th and Madison Sts., Oakland, California 
Leading Engineering School 
University Standards in Technical Sciences 


Established in 1894— Over $200,000 Plant. 
Chartered to grant degrees in 1912 


All non-essential subjects omitted. In- 
tensive—practical—thorough courses 
in Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Min- 
ing, Architectural and Structural En- 
gineering. New courses in Aeronauti- 
cal and Airplane Engineering. Special 
courses in Airplane Mechanics, Auto 
Mechanics, Machine Shop, Electric 
Shop, Ignition, Battery, etc, 

Complete Electrical, Hydraulic, Steam 

and Testing Laboratories, 


Saves about two years’ time 


Students assisted in financing their 
courses. Write for free catalog. 


W. E. GIBSON W. I. WooD 
President Registrar 


oO 

If we keep in mind our compara- 
tive unimportance, our troubles won’t 
worry us so much, 


Every sweet girl graduate thinks 
{t is up to her to reform some man, 
ye 


don’t 
cusSI 


Flit kills 
mosquitoes 
quick! 


FLI 


___ Largest Seller in 121 Countries 


© 500 | W.N. U., San Francisco, No. 34-1931, 


eee 


Work on the store room being | July 23, 1929 by the City Council|held August 13, 1931, by the follow- 
added to the J. C. Brown residence | of said City and now on file in the |ing vote: 
on Santa Cruz avenue is progress- office of the City Clerk thereof. | 
The said grades shown on said |Dale, Weeden. 


ing rapidly and when completed | 


Mr. Brown will moved his grocery) plans, 


profiles, detailed drawings 


AYES: Councilmen Blake, Crane,/ 


NOES: None. 


store there from its present loca-| and specifications for said work! ABSENT: Councilman Anderson. 


tion, 


Frank Maloney and family has| 
gone to San Francisco to reside.| 
Frank Jr. will attend the San Fran| 
cisco College and the two daught- 
ers are to attend high school. 


RESOLUTION OF INTENTION 


No. 31—9 


DECLARING THE INTENTION 
OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF 
THE CITY OF MENLO PARK 
TO ORDER THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF CURTIS STREET, 
DOYLE STREET AND PORT- 
IONS OF OTHER STREETS 
WITHIN THE CITY OF MENLO 
PARK. 


RESOLVED by the City Council 
of the City of Menlo Park, County 
of San Mateo, State of California, 
that it is the intention of said City 
Council to order the following work 
to be done and improvement to be 
made within said city, to-wit: 


‘and 
jadopted and established as the of-| hereunto set my hand and affixed | 
|ficial grades of said streets and to|the Common Seal of said City this 


improvement are hereby 


|which the said proposed work and/13th day of August, 1931. 


improvement shail be done and)! 
made, and reference is hereby | 
made to said plans, profiiles, de-/| 
tailed drawings and specifications | 
for the description of the grades} 
to which said work is to be done.| 
Said grades are referred to the of- 
ficial base and datum for said City 
established by said City Council by 
resolution entitled, “Resolution Es- | 
tablishing Official Base and Dat- 
um,” adopted November 26, 1929, 
and on file in the office of the 
City Clerk of said City, said grades 
being elevation in feet and deci- 
mals thereof above said base and 
datum. 

Said City Council does hereby de- 
termine and declare that all of the 
hereinbefore described work and 
improvement is of more than local 
or ordinary public benefit and will 
affect and benefit the district here- 
inafter referred to, which said dis- 
trict said City Council hereby de-/ 
clares to be the district benefitted | 
by said work and improvement and 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have 


(SEAL) FANNIE I. KURTZ, 


sidewalks and integral cement con- 
crete curbs and gutters. 

All of the hereinbefore mention- 
ed and described work and im- 
provement shall be done, made and 
constructed at the particular places 
and locations, in the particular 
positions, and to the lines and 
grades and for the lengths, widths 
and depths and of the number, 
forms, sizes, kinds, dimensions and 


Clerk,|materials, and within the lines and 
First publication in Menlo Park lim‘ts and in the manner, as all are 


Recorder August 14, 1931, last pub- 
lication August 28, 1931. 


RESOLUTION OF INTENTION 
No. 31—7 


DECLARING THE INTENTION 
OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF 


THE CITY OF MENLO PARK) 


TO ORDER THE IMPROVE- 


MENT OF LIVE OAK AVENUE) 


AND PORTIONS OF OTHER 
STREETS WITHIN SAID CITY. 


RESOLVED by the City Council 
of the City of Menlo Park, County 
of San Mateo, State of California, 
that it is the intention of said City 
Council to order the following work 
to be done and improvement to be 
made within said city, to-wit: 

That LIVE OAK AVENUE from 


That DOYLE STREET and to be assessed to pay the cost and|the northeasterly line of University 
CURTIS STREET each from the|expenses thereof and therefore the|Drive to the southwesterly line of 
northwesterly line of Menlo Avenue|entire cost and expenses of said|El Camino Real within said city, 
to the southeasterly line of Santa|work and improvement shall be and| including all street terminations 
Cruz Avenue, be improved by grad-|are hereby made chargeable against and intersections therein, (includ- 
ing each of said streets for its fulljand shall be assessed upon saidjing in and as a part of said Live 
length and full width within said |district and upon the lands therein,;Oak Avenue the southeasterly 
limits and by paving the readways|which said district is within the/thirty-one and _ six-tenths (31.6) 
thereof within said limits and for/said City of Menlo Park and is as de- | feet, front and rear measurements, 
the widths extending between the | scribed, bounded and shown on that|of the certain parcel of land con- 
herein proposed gutters with a two/certain map entitled “Map Show- | veyed to Peter Bergna by deed 
(2) inch asphaltic concrete wearing|ing Assessment District Uuder|recorded January 23, 1925, in the 
surface laid upon a water-bound Resolution of Intention No. 31—9” office of the County Recorder of 
rock base six (6) inches in thick-|heretofore approved and adopted | San Mateo County in Volume 146 
ness measured after compression,;/by said City Council on the 13th | Official Records of said county at 
and by constructing in each of said|day of August, 1931,whichsaidmap/page 342, and the whole of that 
streets integral cement concrete|is now on file in the office of the City |certain parcel of land conveyed to 
curbs and gutters, cement concrete|/Clerk of said city, to which saiq/Katherine B. Plate by deed record- 
sidewalks, cement concrete drive-|map reference is hereby made for ©d December 4, 1928, in the office 
way entrances, vitrified clay pip€/an accurate and complete location)Of the County Recorder of San Ma- 
Sanitary sewer service connections anq description of said assessment |'€® County in Volume 385 Official 
and galvanized wrought iron pipe| district; provided, however, that all/ Records of said county at page 254, 
domestic water service connections; | streets 2nd portions thereof includ-|25 t© Which said land proceedings in 
and that portions of the northwest-\eq within said assessment district eminent domain for the condem- 
erly twenty-four (24) feet of MEN-/ang shown on said map shall be/Nation thereof for use as a public 
LO AVENUE between a line across omitted from any assessment levied |Street by said city are now pending 
said avenue and parallel with and for the cost and expenses of said |in action No. 19152 in the Superior 
distant eighteen(18)feet southwest-/|work and improvement, said streets|Court of the State of California in 
erly from the southeasterly prolong-|anq portions thereof now being in |and for the County of San Mateo) be 
ation of the southwesterly line of! public use as public streets. jimproved by grading said avenue for 
Curtis Street and a line across said | NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN iis full length within said limits 
avenue and parallel with and dis-|ipa+ serial bonds to represent un- |@nd for the width shown on the 
tant seventeen (17) feet northeast- | naid assessments, and bear inter-|Plans, profiles, detailed drawings 
erly from the southeasterly pro-|o. at the rate of seven (7) per-|2Nd specifications hereinafter re- 
longation of the northeasterly line | cent per annum, will be issued | ferred to, and by paving the road- 
of Doyle Street, and that portions nereunder, in the manner provided W@Y thereof for its full length 
of the southeasterly twenty-five |, the “Improvement Bond Act of | within said limits and for the widths 
(25) feet of SANTA CRUZ AVE-|1915” of the State of California as|¢xtending between the herein pro- 
NUE between a line across said’ amended and now in effect, the last|Posed gutters with a two (2) inch 
avenue and parallel with and dis-/inctallment of which bonds shall|@Sphaltic concrete wearing surface 


tant twenty-two (22) feet south-| wn ature nine (9) years from the|/aid upon a water-bound rock base 
westerly _from the northwesterly | .ocong day of July next succeeding | Six (6) inches in thickness meas- 
prolongation of the southwesterly to, (10) months from their date.,Ured after compression, and by 


line of Curtis Street and a line Exce 
across said Santa Cruz Avenue and 
parallel with and distant twenty- | proposed Real ara 
two (22) feet northeasterly from hereinbefore 
the northwesterly prolongation of done and made pursuant to the | cement 
the northeasterly line of Doyle “Improy 
street, each be improved by grading State of 
and by paving with a two (2) inch 
asphaltic concrete wearing 


pt as herein provided for the | constructing in said avenue cement 
issuance of serial bonds, all of said|CCMmcrete valley gutters, 
mentioned shall be ters, cement concrete sidewalks, 
concrete driveway ent- 
ement Act of 1911” of the|rances, a vitrified clay pipe sani- 
California as amended and| tary sewer main six (6) inches in 
now in effect. diameter, brick sanitary sewer 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN/Manholes each complete with cast 
face laid upon a water-bound rock that Tuesday the lst day of Sep-|iron frame and cast iron cover, 
base six (6) inches in thickness tember, 1931, at the hour of eight |Vtrified clay pipe sanitary sewer 
measured after compression, and by|o’clock P. M. of said day at the|S€rvice connections four (4) inches 
constructing in each of said port- Council Chambers in the City Hall,im diameter, galvanized wrought-| 
ions a cement concrete valley gut- at No. 1080 El Camino Real in said iron pipe domestic water service 
ter and portions of integral cement City of Menlo Park, is hereby fix-|COnnections complete with fittings, | 
concrete curbs and gutters, and/eq as the day, hour and place when brick storm water drainage tanks| 
portions of cement concrete side-|and where “any and Ay persons | €ach complete with cast iron frame| 


sur- 


integral | 
improvement |Cément concrete curbs and _ gut-| 


walks. 

All of the hereinbefore raention- 
ed and described work and 
provement shall be done, made and 
constructed at the particular places 
and locations, in the particular po- 
sitions, and to the lines .nd grades | 
and for the lengths, widths and/| 
depths and of the number, forms, | 
sizes, kinds, dimensions and mater- | 
ials, and within the lines and limits | 
and in the manner, as all are par-| 
ticularly shown and described on| 
plans, profiles, detailed drawings) 
and specifications therefor hereto- 
fore adopted by the City Council of | 
the City of Menlo Park on the 13th 
day of August, 1931, and now on file | 
in the office of the City Clerk of) 
said City to which said plans, pro- 
files, detailed drawings and specifi- 
cations reference is herebv made 
for a full, accurate and complete 
detailed description and location of 
said work and improvement, and 
for further particulars; that the 
Said portions of the streets herein 


mentioned to be improved as afore- 
said, and the dimensions, lines, lim- 
its and locations thereof, and the ously " 
widths of said streets and the epntemplated work and improve- from said first 


having any objections to the saiq|4Md cast iron cover together with 


proposed work or improvement or! 


improvement are to be done and 
made or to the district to be as- 
sessed for the costs and expenses 
thereof, may appear before said 
City Council and show cause why 
said proposed work and _ improve- 
ment should not be carried out in! 
accordance with this Resolution, 
and why said work and improve- 
ment should not be carried out and 
done to the grades shown and es- 
tablished on the plans, profiles, de- 
tailed drawings and_ specifications 
referred to herein. 

The City Clerk shall cause this 
Resolution of Intention to be pub- 
lished twice in the “Menlo Park 
Recorder,” a weekly 
published and circulated in 
City of Menlo Park and he 
designated for that purpose by said 
City Council, there being no daily 


The Superintendent of Streets of 
|said city shall cause to be conspicu- 
posted along the line of said 


widths of the roadways and the ment and along all open Streets 
widths of the sidewalks thereof are within said assessment district and 


all as particularly shown and de- 


in front of all of the property to be 


cement 
im-|to the grades to which said work and Complete with cast iron ‘frame and 
cast 
jcast 
i by 

Said avenue an ornamental electro- 
lier 
twenty 
Standards and all necessary wires, 


ing electrolier 
Union Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany Design No. 792 each complete 
}as described with catalog No. 259009 
General Electric Novalux top with 
auto-transformer and with R. & L. 
disconnecting pothead cut-out. 
electroliers are to be set on cement! 
concrete foundations. 


portion of the northeasterly seyen- 
newspaper teen 


concrete inlet chamber 
iron grating together 
iron pipe connections; 
constructing and 


with 
and 
installing in 


street 
(20) 


lighting system with 
Single light electrolier | 
ables and 


appurtenances includ- 


standards of the 


All 
Also that a 


(17) feet. of UNIVERSITY 


2 DRIVE between a line across said 
TePY ‘drive parallel with and distant ten 
(10) feet northwesterly from 


, u ? southwesterl i 
newspaper published in said ciiy. north esterly Pewengaion of 


the | 
the | 
Oak 
said! 
distant 
feet southeasterly | 
mentioned line | 
across said drive, and that a por-| 
tion of the southwesterly eighteen| 
(18) feet of EL CAMINO REAL, 


of Live 
line across 
with and 


westerly line 
Avenue and a 
drive parallel 
eighty-six (86) 


scribed on said plans, profiles, de-|®SSessed, notices of the passage of \otherwise known as State Highway, 
tailed drawings and specifications ‘Mis Resolution of Intention, in the ‘petween a line across said highway | 


hereinbefore referred to. 
There is hereby excepted from 
the above mentioned work and im- 


provement any and all thereof that Council of the City of Menlo Park northwesterly 


is or are already done to the lines 
and grades shown on said plans, 
profiles, detailed drawings and 


specifications hereinbefore referred | 


to. 

The word “street” herein used 
shall mean and include street and 
avenue. The streets hereinbefore 
named are all as shown upon that 
certain map of the City of Menlo 
Park entitled “Map of the City of 
Menlo Park, San Mateo County, 
California,” approved and adopted 


PE NR TED RAEN 


|time, form, manner and number 
required by law. 
| Passed and adopted by the City 


|this 13th day of August, 1931. 


CERTIFICATE OF CLERK 
I, FANNIE I. KURTZ, the und- 
/ersigned Clerk of the City of Menlo 
|Park and ex-officio Clerk of the 
|City Council of said city, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing resolu- 
ition entitled, “Resolution of In- 
tention No. 31-9” was duly and regu- 
larly passed and adopted by the 


City Council of the City of Menlojeach of said portions a cement con- 
Park at « regular meeting thereof {crete valley gutter, cement concrete 


jand parallel with and distant ten! 


|(10) feet northwesterly from the | 
|northeasterly prolongation of the) 
line of Live Oak! 


|Avenue and a line across said high- | 
|way and parallel with and distant) 
eighty-six (86) feet southwesterly 
from said first mentioned line! 
across said highway, each be im- 
proved by grading and by paving | 
with a two (2) inch asphaltic con-| 
crete wearing surface laid upon a 
water-bound rock base six (6) 
inches in thickness measured after 
compression, and by constructing in| 


| particularly shown and_ described 
jon the plans, profiles, detailed 
|drawings and specifications there- 
for heretofore adopted by the City 
| Council of the City of Menlo Park 
ion the 13th day of August, 1931, and 
now on file in the office of the City 
iClerk of said city, to which said 
plans, profiles, detailed drawings 
and specifications reference is here- 
by made for a full, accurate and 
jcomplete detailed description and 
location of said work and improve- 
ment, and for further particulars; 
that the said portions of the streets 
herein mentioned to be improved as 
aforesaid, and the dimensions, lines, 
limits and locations thereof, and 
the widths of said streets and the 
widths of the roadways and the 
|widths of the sidewalks thereof are 
lall as particularly shown and de- 
|scribed On said plans, profiles, de- 
tailed drawings and _ specifications 
hereinbefore referred to. 

| Reference is hereby made to the 
patent license agreement of the 
|Union Metal Company, a corpora- 
jtion, dated August 11, 1931, and 
now on file in the office of the 
City Clerk of the City of Menlo 
| Park, 

| There is hereby excepted from 
the above mentioned work and im- 
provement any and all thereof that 
jis or are already done to the lines 
jand grades shown on said plans, 
profiles, detailed drawings and 
| Specifications hereinbefore referred 
to. 

The word “street” herein used 
|shall mean and include street, ave- 
nue, drive, real, highway and the 
certain land hereinbefore described 
ifor which condemnation proceed- 
jings in eminent domain are now 
ipending as_ aforesaid. The 
|Streets hereinbefore named are all 
|as shown upon that certain map of 
the City of Menlo Park entitled 
|“Map of the City of Menlo Park, 
\San Mateo County, California’, 
approved and adopted July 23, 1929, 
as amended, by the City Council of 
|said city and now on file in the of- 
jfice of the City Clerk thereof. 
| The said grades shown on said 
plans, profiles, detailed drawings 
and specifications for said work 
and improvement are hereby adopt- 
\ed and established as the ° official 
grades of said streets and to which 
the said proposed work and im- 
provement shall be done and made, 
and reference is hereby made to 
|said plans, profiles, detailed draw- 
jings and specifications for the de- 
(scription of the grades to whic 
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said work is to be done. Said 
grades are referred to the official 


base and datum for said city estab- 
lished by said City Council by reso- 
lution entitled, “Resolution Estab- 
lishing Official Base and Datum,” 
adopted November 26, 1929, and on 
file in the office of the City Clerk 
of said city, said grades being ele- 
vations in feet and decimals thereof 
above said base and datum. 

Said City Council does hereby 
determine and declare that all of 
the hereinbefore described work 
and improvement is of more than 
local or Ordinary public benefit and 
will affect and benefit the district 
hereinafter referred to, which said 
district said City Council hereby 
declares to be the district benefit- 
ted by said work and improvement 
and to be assessed to pay the cost 
and expense thereof, and therefore 
the entire cost and expenses of said 
work and improvement, excepting 
the part thereof hereinafter provid- 
ed to be paid out of the City Treas- 
urery, shall be and are hereby made 
chargeable against and shall be as- 
sessed upon said district and upon 
the lands therein, which said dis- 
trict is within the said City of 
Menlo Park and is as described, 
bounded and shown on that cert- 
ain map entitled “Map Showing 
Assessment District Under Resolu- 
tion of Intention No. 31—7” here- 
tofore approved and adopted by 
said City Council on the 13th day 
of August, 1931, which said map is 
now on file in the office of the 
City Clerk of said city, to which 
said map reference is hereby made 
for an accurate and complete lo- 
cation and description of said as- 
sessment district; provided, how- 
ever, that all streets and portions 
thereof inchided within saiid as- 
sessment district and shown on said 
map shall be omitted from any as- 
sessment levied for the cost and 
? of said work and improve- 


ment, said streets and portions 
thereof being in public use as 
public streets; provided further 


that said City Council does here- 
by determine and provide that a 
part of the cost and expenses of 
said work and improvement, to- 
wit, the sum of Fifteen Hundred 
($1500.00) Dollars, shall be paid out 
of the treasury of said city from 
the Street Improvement Fund, 
which said fund is hereby desig- 
nated for that purpose. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that serial bonds to represent un- 
paid assessments, and bear inter- 
est at the rate of seven (7) per- 
cent per annum, will be issued 
hereunder, in the manner provided 
by the “Improvement Bond Act of 
1915” of the State of California as 
amended and now in effect, the 
last installment of which bonds 
shall mature nine (9) years from 
the second day of July next suc- 
ceeding ten (10) months from their 
date. Except as herein provided 
for the issuance of serial bonds, all 
of said proposed work and improve- 


ment hereinbefore mentioned shall 
be done and made pursuant to the 
“Improvement Act of 1911” of the 

tate of California as amended and 
now in effect. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that Tuesday the 1st day of Sep- 
tember, 1931, at the hour of eight 
o’clock P. M. of said day at the 
Council Chambers in the City Hall 
at No. 1080 El Camino Real in said 
City of Menlo Park, is hereby fix- 
ed as the day, hour and place when 
and where any and all persons 
having any objections to the said 
proposed work or improvement or 
to the grades to which said work and 
improvement are to be done and 
made or to the district to be as- 
sessed for the costs and expenses 
thereof, may appear before said 
City Council and show cause why 
Said proposed work and improve- 
ment should not be carried out in 
accordance with this Resolution, 
and why said work and improve- 
ment should not be carried out and 
done to the grades shown anl es-— 
tablished on the plans, profiles, de- 
tailed drawings and specifications 
referred to herein, 

The City Clerk shall cause this 
Resolution of Intention to be pub- 
lished twice in the “Menlo Park 
Recorder,” a weekly newspaper 
published and circulated in said 
City of Menlo Park and hereby des- 
ignated for that purpose by said 
City Council, there being. no daily 
newspaper published in said city. 
The Superintendent of Streets of 
said city shall cause to be conspicu- 
ously posted along the line of said 
contemplated work and improve- 
ment and along all open streets 
within said assessment district and 
in front of all of the property to be 
assessed, notices of the passage of 
this Resolution of Intention, in the 
time, form, manner and number 
required by law. 

Passed and adopted by the City 
Council of the City of Menlo Park 
this 13th day of August, 1931. 


CERTIFICATE OF CLERK 

I, FANNIE I. KURTZ, _ the 
undersigned Clerk of the City of 
Menlo Park and ex-officio Clerk of 
the City Council of said city, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing 
resolution entitled, “Resolution of 
Intention No. 31—7” was duly and 
regularly passed and adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Menlo 
Park at a regular meeting thereof 
held August 13, 1931, by the follow- 
ing vote: 

AYES: Councilmen Blake, Crane, 
Dale, Weeden. 

NOES: None. 

ABSENT: Councilman Anderson. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have 
hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the Common Seal of said City this 
13th day of August, 1931. 
(SEAL) FANNIE I. KURTZ, 

City Clerk. 

First publication in Menlo Park 
Recorder, August 14, 1931, last pub- 
lication August 28, 1931. 
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Cootep by tons of salted ice, refrigerator cars 


speed fresh meats to every to 


wn and hamlet. But 


for this modern method, many cornmunities would 

still depend on salt pork and barreled beef! 
Meat packing companies maintain vast systems of 

distribution in this state— pay five million dollars in 


annual wages—buy approximately 60 million dollars’ 
worth of California livestock every year. 


Credit, extended by Bank of America, helps to pro- 


vide a year-around cash market f 


or livestock producers. 


In distributing meats, the packers also make construc- 
tive use of this Bank’s statewide service. 


Through Bank of America branches in all parts of 
the state, they accumulate funds collected from dealers. 


The Bank promptly forwards these funds to any 


designated point. Thus large sum 


s that would otherwise 


remain in transit are released for productive use. 


This is one of many economies 


that enable the packers 


to conduct their business on a small fraction of the con- 


sumer’s dollar. 


Your banking requirements may be less complex. But 
whether you desire the most complete commercial facil- 
ities, or a sound, convenient depository for savings, 
Bank of America is equipped to serve you well. 


Bonk of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 
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